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Birds... 


Glossy Ibis, Wood Ibis, Limpkin, Florida 
Jay, Florida Crane, Burrowing Owl, 
Egret, Great White Heron, Caracaras, 
Pileated Woodpecker, Skimmers, Water 
Turkey, Wood Duck and Gallinules may 
be seen within a few hours drive from 
the hotel. 


270 KINDS OF BIRDS 
Excellent fresh and salt water fishing. 
Horseback Riding. Excellent Accommoda- 
tions and facilities. Reasonable Rates. 
Discounts for December-January. 
Write for illustrated folder to 
Jean Arnold, Naturalist 
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~~ EAU GALLIE, FLORIDA 


Don’t be late on 


October 15th! 


Dinner’s at 7.30— 
and a fine dinner, too 
There’s a private passage from 
Grand Central Terminal to lead you 
directly to the Roosevelt, so you 
won't be waylaid by the calls of 
our feathered friends of the New 
York streets. 
DINNER OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
\UDUBON SOCIETIES 


Che Roosevelt 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., N. Y. 


BEI NAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


Certain identification of varying 
species requires a close-up view. At 
distances from which you must usu- 
ally observe, the only way to get a 
close-up view is through the lenses 
and prisms of a binocular. And if your 
view is to be bright, sharp, revealing 
of distinguishing detail, your binocu- 
lar must be a correctly designed, pre- 
cision made instrument. Bird experts 
agree: the Bausch & Lomb binocular 
is the one most suitable glass for 
ornithological use. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Tells how to 
select a binocular, describes Bausch 
& Lomb Field Glass and Binocular 
models, $16to $132. Above, 9-power, 35 
mm Binocular, $93.50. Bausch & Lomb, 
161 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST — BY ANY TEST 
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When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 


Millinery ‘Backsliding 


EN years, five years, ago, Americans might have taken it for granted 

that traffic in the plumage of wild birds for decorating women’s hats 
was only a barbarous memory. The battle had been won a generation 
before, when the Audubon movement first claimed universal recognition. 
The issue was closed, and conservationists were left free to turn their 
zeal toward other problems. 

The year 1940, however, finds us abruptly challenged by the old evil 
in a new guise, forcing upon our astounded senses recognition of the truth 
that eternal vigilance is, indeed, the price of safety. For the fashion of 
the quill has crept into the United States, let us hope overnight. Audubon 
investigation has led to the discovery that warehouses, department stores, 
millinery shops and countless hats along the avenues are today bristling 
with the long wing and tail feathers of many kinds of large birds. Practi- 
cally all of this material can be imported, sold, purchased, possessed 
or worn only in plain defiance of the laws of our land. Details of the 
astonishing situation are contained in the article by Richard H. Pough in 
this number of Birp-Lore. 

It is particularly discomfiting to realize that this resurgent, cruel, 
despicable commerce involves the slaughter of thousands of the world’s 
most glorious creatures of both land and sea, such as Eagles, Condors, 
Swans, Pelicans and Albatrosses—all for the sake of a few stiff plumes 
torn from their crumpled carcasses. ‘Jap quills,” the ominous trade name 
for feathers that can now be bought in New York for from seven cents 
up, prove to come from the matchless pinions of all three species of North 
Pacific Albatrosses, one of which—the Short-tailed Albatross—is already 
at the verge of extinction. It is hardly necessary to ask whether American 
womanhood, once apprised of the facts, will need further inducement to 
plug the only outlet for the loot of ghouls whose ignorance is all that can 
be advanced in mitigation of their acts. 

But the response in public sentiment, which will doubtless be im- 
mediate, is not all that is needed. The legal technicality which still pro- 
tects plumage ‘‘brought into the country before 1913"’ (twenty-seven years 
ago!); the perjured rubbish about feathers from ‘“‘domesticated species’; the 
smoke screen surrounding the importation of feathers for tying flies on 
fishhooks;—these all leave loopholes through which unscrupulous and 
asocial traders will cheat as long as they remain open. And millions of 
the unknowing or unthinking will never be lacking to fall for the 
swindle. 

Let us wake up and put through legislation which will knock all this 
benighted chicanery on the head once and for all. Why continue to 
temporize with mongoose morals when still another great element of tlie 


world's beautiful fauna is threatened? 
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UNRUFFLED BEAUTY 


The Florida Jay, at its nest in a wild olive, presents an 
intriguing study in blue and green. 
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Massacred for Millinery 
By Richard H. Pough 


Of the Audubon Staff 


HE scene is the hat department of 

one of New York City’s most 
fashionable and _ best-patronized de- 
partment stores. The salesgirl is wait- 
ing on one of the city’s many smartly 
dressed young matrons, who has de- 
cided that she certainly needs a new 
hat. 

“The long feather is very stylish 
just now,"’ says the salesgirl. ‘‘It’s an 
Eagle quill. Madame will certainly 
not be making a mistake in the-long 
brown one.”’ 

You may have seen the hat—and 
hundreds of other ones with their gay 
feathers—bobbing up and down on 
Fifth or Park Avenue. Colorful and 
jaunty they are, and their owners feel 
very much dressed up. Not for one 
moment, we may be sure, have they 
given an instant’s thought to the 
tragedy that is the background of 
fashion's dictate. 
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The scene is the eastern slope of the Andes 
of southern Argentina. Hunters with high- 
powered rifles have carefully made their 
way so that their guns will command the 
caves on the face of a cliff. For these pock- 
marked rocks are the nightly retreats of the 
giant Andean Condors, who by day have 


been majestically soaring thousands of feet 
above the earth, spreading their wings to 
the uttermost reaches of nine to ten feet. 

Sharp explosions echo and re-echo among 
the cliffs. The giants of the skies plummet 
to the rocks below like shattered bombers. 
Darkness approaches and the hunters gather 
their plunder. 

They will be back tomorrow, and the next 
day, and in the many days to come, so long 
as mysterious men with money—agents 
from the centers of style and fashion—are 
willing to buy the plumage and feathers 
for export. 

The long feather on the new hat is 
just as challenging as it was before. It 
is just as much in style as ever, but, my 
fair lady of the avenues, is it quite so 
much fun to wear it now? Do you think 
of the huge birds, tumbling and crash- 
ing out of the skies? In your mind’s 
eye, Can you picture the downy white 
young Condors—unable to fly until they 
are a year old—waiting helplessly and 
hungrily for the mother that will never 
return? Is the feather quite so gay— 
now that you know? 
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This is not a chapter from ancient 
history. It is not a recital of that period 
near the end of the nineteenth century 
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and the beginning of the twentieth 
when the traffic in the plumage of 
American and foreign birds was one of 
the darkest blots that ever marred our 
history. It is one little incident culled 
from a continuing investigation carried 
on by investigators of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies during 
the latter part of 1939 and thus far in 
the year 1940. 

The evidence is unmistakable. Amer- 
can and world-wide bird life faces its 
worst threat in the last three decades. 
There was a time not so very long ago 
when public sentiment, aroused at the 
cruelty and waste wrought by the 
plume-hunters, had almost entirely 
eliminated the use of feathers on 
women’s hats. But the cycle of fashion 
has changed once again, and slowly, 
under the protection of legal loopholes, 
a reliance upon a distorted terminology, 
and ignorance, the traffic is being re- 
sumed. 

A systematic and thorough survey of 
millinery shops, millinery departments 
and wholesale establishmente dealing 
with the millinery trade in New York 
and Philadelphia, has revealed a large 
variety of feathers of wild birds being 
offered for sale, some openly, some 
covertly. More than two hundred dif- 
ferent feather samples were purchased, 
and subsequent classification and study 
of them by specialists at the American 
Museum of Natural History shows un- 
mistakably that more than forty species 
of wild birds are represented among the 
purchases made. 

Twenty-four different firms were dis- 
covered offering Condor feathers for 
sale, either to the public on hats or to 
the millinery trade in the form of 
‘raw,’ undyed feathers. Golden Eagle 
feathers were on sale at thirty places, 
and Bald Eagle feathers at a dozen dif- 
ferent establishments. Among the other 
native American birds—all supposed to 


be on the completely protected list in 
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both states—whose plumage is being 
offered for sale are the feathers of the 
Whistling Swan, Osprey, and Great 
Blue Heron. 

The catalogue of foreign birds whose 
plumage is illegally on sale is even more 
extensive. This list includes such birds 
as the European Blue Jay, the Jabiru, 
Maribou and Japanese Storks, the Steppe 
Eagle, at least eight different kinds of 
Pheasants, the Lesser Bird of Paradise, 
Great Bustard, Indian Kinghunter, Red 
and Blue Macaw, Common Roller, 
Crested Screamer, Common Crane, Ca- 
percaillie, Ruddy Shellduck, European 
Teal, Whooping Swan, South American 
Rhea, the European and Philippine 
Pelicans, and the Short-tailed, Black- 
footed and Laysan Albatrosses. 

The indignant friends of the birds, 
who draw no distinctions of nationality 
in opposition to all traffic in illegal 
plumage, are not to be blamed if they 
make some very pointed inquiries about 
how this situation has arisen. What 
is the matter with the Federal and state 
authorities? Are there not stringent 
laws which regulate the importation, 
sale and possession for sale of these bird 
feathers? Who is responsible—the pub- 
lic, the milliners, the law-enforcing au- 
thorities, or the market hunters? And 
what should be done about it? 

It may be a long time before we can 
justly assess the blame for the present 
trafic in plumage, but at the moment 
it appears that a combination of cir- 
cumstances is responsible. 

Most important of all, probably, is 
the simple fact that the cruelties of the 
old days, when bright-colored birds 
were pursued with a ferocity more or- 
dinarily associated with war, have 
passed into history and have been for- 
gotten. There was a time when it 
seemed almost hopeless to expect that 
public opinion could be rallied to the 
side of those who led the fight for bir! 
protection. As a contemporary writer 
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of the period said: ‘Trade, backed by 
fashion, has a ‘pull’ that cannot be 
withstood by laws, nor appeals to pity, 
nor the outcries of scientific natural- 
ists."” 

When the fight was on, the propon- 
ents of the protective legislation could 
point with blazing anger to the depre- 
dations being wrought upon such birds 
as the American Egrets. The great 
Paris firms established agencies in the 
ports of Mississippi and Louisiana, and 
of an estimated 3,000,000 Egrets, soon 
only a scant handful remained. 

Forced to move their headquarters 
from the United States by dwindling 
supplies and legislative protection, the 
agents for plumage transferred their 
activities to the watered sections of 
South America. In Venezuela alone 
more than a million and a half Egrets 
were killed in one year; ten years later 
the hunters could secure only a few 
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more than a quarter of a million birds. 

When public opinion finally forced a 
legislative victory onto the statute 
books—both in the states and in Con- 
gress—and after the courts had sus- 
tained the constitutionality of the laws, 
public opinion did what it frequently 
does. It subsided into a contented be- 
lief that the problem was solved; the 
intensity of feeling became weakened; 
a faith in words on the law-books, 
backed by a confidence in the vigilance 
of the law-enforcing agencies, sup- 
planted the educational campaign that 
had been vigorously carried on for 
years. 

It was quite true that the legislation 
which was adopted for the protection 
of wild birds was not perfect. There 
were loopholes which permitted a 
trickle of trade where there had been a 
torrent before. But the loopholes were 
not particularly dangerous. There was 


‘Chaja’ feathers come from Crested Screamers of the Argentine Pampas. Adjutant Storks provide 
the dark Maribou quills, glossed with a greenish sheen. Pelican feathers have a silky frosting. 
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no public demand for bird plumage; it 
had suddenly become quite unfashion- 
able. The vanished demand eliminated 
the profits, and there were relatively 
few hunters who wanted to shoot the 
birds merely for fun. 

These loopholes assume much greater 
significance now than at any previous 
time since protective laws were first 
passed. With increased demand— 
whether generated by the milliners or 
stimulated by the desires of the ultimate 
consumer of bird plumage—the loop- 
holes afford the technical protection 
which emboldens those who know 
they are violating the laws. 

The first of these technicalities is the 
provision that all bird plumage which 
was imported prior to the year 1913 is 
admittedly legal. Even among the 
trade it is acknowledged to be unusual 
that so many old invoices of imports 
have been faithfully kept on file to be 
produced in court when a challenge is 
made as to the legality of feather 
merchandise offered for sale. The pro- 
vision was originally made in the in- 
terest of fairness, to give importers and 
Owners an opportunity to dispose of 
their stocks of plumage without heavy 
financial loss. Most people would agree 
that after twenty-seven years of such 
grace, these feathers should by this time 
have done their adorning. 

The second loophole, in existence 
since the United States tariff law was 
revised in 1922, provides that the im- 
portation of any type of feather is legal 
if an affidavit is filed which declares 
that they are to be used exclusively for 
the manufacture of fishing flies. There 
is no question that many of the im- 
porters of bird feathers for this specified 
and restricted use have no desire to 
connive in the violation of the law 
forbidding the use of bird feathers for 
millinery purposes. But concerning 
others of these ‘fishing-fly’ importa- 
tions, a justifiable suspicion may be 
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entertained. It is a noteworthy and 
peculiar coincidence that importations 
of feathers for ‘fishing-fly’ manufacture 
took an unusual spurt beginning about 
three years ago, when feathers first 
began to come into style again for mil- 
linery. No corresponding increase in 
the retail purchases of fishing flies has 
been reported by any of the dealers. 

The provision relating to fishing flies 
is proving to be exceptionally trouble- 
some to authorities intent upon en- 
forcing the law. An importer of illegal 
bird plumage, upon official inquiry, can 
always contend that he has sold the 
merchandise to a fishing-fly manu- 
facturer. This may have been a ‘wash 
sale’—either to a non-existent or bona 
fide manufacturer. Even though the 
importer may have sold the feathers to 
millinery houses, he is usually able, in 
the event of action by the authorities, 
to buy or borrow a sufficient number of 
feathers specified in the affidavit, pro- 
duce them in open court, and make the 
contention that he has not yet suc- 
ceeded in selling them —and solemnly 
protest that, of course, he is only going 
to dispose of them to fishing-fly manu- 
facturers. 

A third opportunity for evasion of the 
law is to be found in the Customs regu- 
lations which permit the entry of 
plumage, even of a selected list of other- 
wise forbidden species, if accompanied 
by evidence that the feathers have come 
from domesticated birds. At the present 
time, the United States officials have 
construed as sufficient evidence a mere 
affidavit which has been sworn to be- 
fore an American consul by the foreign 
shipper. There is complete agreement 
that only under exceptional circum- 
stances is an American consul in a 
position to know whether the affidavit 
is true or false. And even if it should 
subsequently be proved that the dec- 
laration has been totally untrue, the 
American consul who has been imposed 
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Popularity in the millinery trade of the Great Bustard’s naturally tawny brown feathers 
has brought about its near extinction in many countries. 


upon has little opportunity for legal 
action. He may effectively bar further 
affidavits from the same individual, but 
usually he does not have a sufficient 
legal authority in the country of which 
he is resident to proceed against the 
exporter for illegal execution of an oath. 

What are the known facts concerning 
the wild birds which are also being 
lomesticated in various foreign coun- 
tries, and what is the likelihood that 
iny considerable number of feathers 
from these domesticated specimens are 

ailable for the use of the millinery 
rade? A reliable authority on the sub- 
‘ct is Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, whose 
cent bird investigations in South 


merica have just been published in 

‘irD-Lore. Dr. Pearson, having been 
formed of the growing traffic in im- 
ited feathers, was asked particularly 
investigate the possibilities that the 
uth American Rhea was being raised 
captivity for its plumage. 


He reported that he could find no 
evidence that large stocks of domesti- 
cated Rheas are being raised. On the 
contrary, he saw the wild birds being 
killed, and was informed that their 
plumage had a market value. 

When it was learned that the imports 
of Pheasant feathers find their origin in 
China, Dr. William Beebe, the eminent 
authority on Pheasants, was consulted 
as to the possibility that the feathers 
are coming from domesticated speci- 
mens. Dr. Beebe declared that it is 
absurd to contend that Pheasants are 
being raised in captivity on a large scale 
in any part of the Orient. It is a matter 
of common knowledge, instead, that 
it is an easy matter for natives to snare 
the wild birds, and that large numbers 
are being sold in the native markets. 

Because they are considered to be 
fully domesticated, no importation 
affidavits are now required for the im- 
portation of the feathers of the Indian 
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At the current high prices for Golden and Bald Eagle ‘rounds’ and ‘pointers,’ 
Eagle trapping very likely pays better than trapping fur-bearers. 


Peacock and the so-called English 
Pheasant. Plumage from these birds 
has recently been imported in large 
quantities; investigation reveals that 
the largest share of the feathers are 
coming from wild individuals. Even 
though the Peacock is a common aviary 
bird, no domestic stock exists anywhere 
in the world of a sufficient size to ac- 
count for the bales of thousands of 
plumes finding their way to market. A 
much more reasonable explanation for 
the Peacock feathers is to be found in 
the knowledge that the bird is quite 
easily and commonly snared by the 
natives in India, and that it is the usual 
practice to send the feathers to China 
for sorting, baling and shipment. 

An unusually difficult problem for 
Customs authorities is to be found in 
the similarity existing between the 
fully domesticated English Pheasant 
and the forty-two recognized subspecies 
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of Phasianus colchicus. The English 
Pheasant is a hybrid of three or four 
of the races. A Customs examiner, 
having an opportunity to inspect only 
the tail feathers of a Pheasant, admit- 
tedly has considerable difficulty in 
challenging the contention that it has 
come from a domesticated bird. There 
is accumulating evidence, however, 
that many illegal Pheasant feathers are 
being entered behind the protective 
facade of so-called legal plumage. A 
large number of tail feathers of the 
Green Japanese Pheasant are currently 
on sale. Seldom found in captivity, its 
tail feathers differ but slightly from 
those of the English hybrid or of the 
other Pheasants. It is quite outside the 
realm of probability that stocks of the 
domesticated English Pheasant are pro- 
viding all the Pheasant feathers now 
available in the market. 

The most serious aspect of the present 
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situation is the encouragement which 
has been afforded to those who are 
willing to prey upon our native birds to 
meet the growing demand for feathers. 
The successful evasion of laws forbid- 
ding importation of wild bird plumage 
has made much more bold the attacks 
upon our domestic birds. 

The eastern demand for the feathers 
of Bald and Golden Eagles has already 
stimulated their commercialization. 
Word has been spread in a number of 
western states that the Eagle feathers 
can readily be sold. 

An American publication circulating 
exclusively among hunters, traders and 
trappers early this year contained three 
different advertisements offering to buy 
Eagle feathers. One advertiser stated 
that he ‘paid the highest prices,’’ and 
another offered to buy Eagle feathers in 
“any quantity.” 

In a number of the western states a 


new enthusiasm for the ‘control’ of 
Golden Eagles has been noticed re- 
cently, coincident with the growing 
commercial value of Eagle feathers. 
During the period of time when the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties was giving assistance to Texas af- 
filiates in their fight against the pay- 
ment of a bounty on the Turkey Vul- 
ture, a New York feather dealer de- 
clared that he had been receiving many 
Vulture feathers from west Texas ‘game 
wardens.’ All of these and other in- 
cidents of a similar character have as 
their origin and stimulus the willing- 
ness of the market to make payment 
for the illegal merchandise. 

Now that the facts are beginning to 
be known, it is quite proper to inquire: 
What's to be done? The answer takes a 
number of forms, in the field of legal 
prosecution, public education and tight- 
ening of the laws. 


A cruel device, causing the Argus Pheasant to slowly bleed to death, helps keep the millinery 
market supplied. Rhea feathers {center} are imported on questionable affidavits of domesticity. 


Photo by Monroe Carrington 
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Excellent coéperation has thus far 
been given by Federal and state authori- 
ties when their attention has been called 
to violations and evasions of the laws. 
Following the presentation of evidence 
that imported bird feathers were being 
diverted from fishing-fly manufacturers, 
the Collector of Customs of the Port 
of New York has begun enforcement of 
regulations requiring that a bond be 
filed by those who import feathers under 
the fishing-fly exemptions. Importers 
are not released from this bond until 
satisfactory evidence has been sub- 
mitted that the imported feathers have 
been shipped on order from fishing-fly 
manufacturers. It is believed that this 
measure will make it much easier to 
hold New York importers to a stricter 
accountability for their sales. 

Numerous seizures of illegal feathers 
have been made in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Since the New York state 
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law only forbids the selling or posses- 
sion for sale of illegal feathers, it is 
necessary to make seizures at the point 
of sale to the public—the millinery 
shops and department stores. In most 
cases, those displaying the feathers or 
feathered hats for sale were ignorant of 
the law, or were of the opinion that 
the plumage was being legally sold. 
Under these circumstances, after giving 
the authorities full information con- 
cerning the sources of the illegal feath- 
ers, only nominal penalties have been 
sought for these first violations. 

The courts have not yet had an op 
portunity to determine the degree of 
guilt or innocence of those most likely 
to be regarded as the principal culprits 
the feather merchants and importers. 
It is their business to know the laws 
completely; they are quite willing to 
admit that they are thoroughly familiar 
with the feather trade; it is their pri- 


Dyeing makes feather color undependable as means of identification. ‘Eagle quills’ are often from 
Vultures. Commonly used are feathers of adult and young Andean Condors and Bearded Vultures. 
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mary responsibility not to traffic in il- 
legal or doubtful merchandise, refusing 
to purchase, import or sell anything 
which may violate the laws of any 
state or the Federal government. 

In addition to constant investigation, 
the seizure of illegal feathers and prose- 
cution, there can be little doubt that 
the most potent weapon of all is an 
aroused public opinion. During the 
long battle to place the present legisla- 
tion on the statute books, a writer in 
Collier's, in 1910, stated the case suc- 
cinctly: “It’s up to you, ladies. Solely 
because women will buy hats trimmed 
with plumage, certain of our birds are 
nearing extinction; if they declined to 
buy such hats, there would be no market 
for che plumage, and consequently no 
butchery of the birds. The matter rests 
absolutely with the women.’ 

ie remedy is therefore fairly simple 
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Market hunters take a heavy toll of the Eagle-Owl, Osprey, Laysan Albatross and Snowy Owl. 
Japanese plumers are a real threat to all three North-Pacific Albatrosses. 


for those who do not care to participate 
in or give encouragement to the illegal 
traffic. There are legal feathers, and 
any purchaser of bird plumage has a 
right to demand that she be given 
positive assurance that the feathers on 
her hat are within the law. Some re- 
tailers will be willing to make such 
statements in writing. Others will 
hesitate, because they are not certain 
themselves as to the legality of the 
feathers. When doubt exists—don't. 
Retailers who are fearful of being made 
the victim of a determined boycott will 
very quickly get the idea. Word will 
be quietly passed along to the millinery 
houses, the demand for illegal feathers 
will dwindle away, the profit will be 
taken out of the traffic, and the birds 
will be left alone. 

A tightening of the laws is another 
necessary step. One provision that 
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should be eliminated is the clause in 
the tariff regulations permitting the 
sale of feathers if imported prior to 
1913. More than a quarter of a century 
has certainly been enough to clean up 
all old stocks on hand at the time of 
the passage of the law. 

Another legislative change which it 
should be possible to make without too 
great difficulty relates to the importa- 
tion of feathers for the fishing-fly trade. 
Canada prohibits such importations 
entirely, and relies upon the feathers of 
game birds being reared in domestic 
environments. No hardships are being 
suffered by anyone as a result of this 
Canadian law, and all reports agree 
that the Canadian game-fish are just 
as willing to strike at local as imported 
flies. Present stocks of feathers avail- 


able for American fishing-fly manu- 
facturers are far in excess of require- 
ments for a number of years and no new 
importations are needed. 


And if the 
time should come when certain feathers 
are required, there is entire agreement 
that there is no necessity to import the 
entire feathers. It should be possible 
to get an agreement that whole feathers 
can be cut into segments, in no way 
impairing their value for fishing flies, 
and making it much less likely that they 
will be diverted to the millinery trade. 

Establishment of a quota system will 
effectively control the iniportation of 
bird feathers presumably coming from 
domesticated stocks in foreign coun- 
tries. It would be far better, it may be 
contended, to stop importations of all 
kinds which now afford a cloak for il- 
legality, but a system of quotas, based 
on a knowledge of the extent and kind 
of domesticated stocks in various coun- 
tries, may be given a trial first. 

In every phase of the campaign to 
stop the new massacre for millinery, 
members of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies can be helpful. 
They can be on the alert to report to 
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state and local authorities all clearly 
defined cases of law violation. In 
nearly every instance it will be found 
that state laws are being violated in the 
sale of wild bird plumage. 

If this is not the case, however, re- 
sort may be had to the Federal Lacey 
Act, whose enforcement is under the 
direction of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. This act forbids 
the shipment of feathers, the sale or 
possession of which violates the law 
in the state that they come from, go to, 
or pass through in transit. The Federal 
statute is also violated if the package in 
which the feathers of any wild bird are 
being shipped does not clearly indicate, 
by means of labels or tags on the out- 
side of the package, the number and 
kind of feathers contained in the ship- 
ment, as well as the names of the shipper 
and consignee. This provision of the 
statute must be observed at all times, 
whether the sale or possession of feath- 
ers violates a state law or not, and 
whether the merchandise is being 
shipped by itself, or is part of a con- 
signment of other goods. 

Those who have a memory of the 
fight to preserve wild bird life will be 
in agreement with the conviction that 
the time to be energetic in this new 
campaign is mow, before trade and 
fashion have combined their forces. 
The public is far more enlightened on 
the subject than it was thirty years or 
more ago. Millions of dollars have been 
spent for wildlife protection. Im- 
porters and traders have less at stake 
than in the old days; the vested in- 
terests have neither the brazen courage 
nor the political influence that char- 
acterized them when the victory for 
wild birds was won. All those who 
wish to aid in the campaign to stop the 
new assault upon wild bird life will 
be welcomed as allies by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. 
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Highlights of Western Life Zones 
By John Lindsey Blackford 


T EVENING I stood at the brink 
of the world’s grandest gorge. 
Like a battle banner, a scarf-like cloud 
was flung out across the reddening 
west. The composition of the vast 
color-poem in the abyss of the Colorado 
fascinated me. Immutable grays were 
predominant. Elusive, vague violets 
and ominous purples deepened with ap- 
proaching dusk. Far. down below the 
Tonto Platform, where the turbid river 
gnawed at the Vishnu shists, the black 
of crystalline Archaean rocks guarded 
stygian gloom. 

The flight of a Swift recalled me. 
Slitting the air with narrow wings, he 
passed so close that instinctively my 
grip firmed on the cedar to which I 
clung. There were several of the White- 
throats. Above and below the rimrock 
they sped in wide arcs. Then I thought 
of the gift to bird lovers of Grand 
Canyon. Through the genius of a man, 
this region systematized for biology the 
distribution of plant and animal life. 

Like many other visiting bird stu- 
dents and ornithologists, I recalled that 
it was here, and in the near-by San 
Francisco Mountains, that Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam developed the life-zone theory. 
Down by the river's lunging waters he 
found climatic conditions similar to 
those of desert Mexico, up on the tip 
of San Francisco Peak an alpine flora 
akin to that of the Arctic. Between, he 
noted other divisions. Six of the seven 
trinscontinental life zones identified in 
North America occur here within the 


span of a few linear miles and between 
the elevations of 2000 and 12,600 feet. 
Each of these altitudinal belts, Dr. 
Merriam observed, was characterized 
by certain flora and fauna so peculiarly 
adapted to its climatic conditions as to 
establish them as ‘indicators’ of that 
zone. 

As I turned away from the rim for the 
last time, vast shadows were racing 
across the chasm of the Colorado. The 
Swifts had vanished. Next morning I 
was heading north. 

On the long motor-hike homeward 
to Montana, I grew more than ever 
conscious of the life zones, the six alti- 
tudinal habitat belts encountered when 
mounting from the low, hot, desert 
valleys, through dwarfed foothill forest 
and high mountain timber, to the cold, 
windswept, treeless summits of the 
ranges. An ascent from the depths of 
Grand Canyon to the tip of near-by 
San Francisco Peak closely duplicates, 
climatically and biologically, a journey 
taken at sea level from our subtropics 
to the Arctic. Similar altitudinal trips 
were made many times on my return to 
Montana. A typical ascent demon- 
strates the fascinating fields at hand to 
bird lovers in the West, whether they 
climb with foot on accelerator or go 
shod in heavy hiking boots. 

It was early summer when 1} left 
Grand Canyon to follow up the Rio 
Virgin toward the ‘Rainbow of the 
Desert’—Zion’s templed hills. Before 
one arrives at this canyon park, carved 
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from the sandstones of the Kolob 
Plateau, the Lower Sonoran mesas west 
of the great Hurricane fault must be 
crossed. This is Utah's ‘Dixie.’ Away 
from the stream, its hot breath seared 
like a furnace draft. Cholla cactus and 
creosote bush failed to hide the jagged, 
black lava outcropping upon the desert. 
Rabbit bush, joint fir, narrow-leaf 
yucca, and prickly pear kept scattered 
company across the wide flats. Weirdly 
tinted hills writhed distantly in the 
simmering heat. 

It was a family of Western Mocking- 
birds in this cholla-creosote cover that 
drew me to the side of the road and set 
me roaming on the mesa. Soon several 
Desert Sparrows, wearing black bibs 
and tails, entertained with snatches ot 
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song and dodged through the thorn. 
Suddenly there was a dry rustling, and 
gray, racing bird forms dashed off 
through the low scrub. Stalking among 
the little knolls, I glimpsed them clearly 
with the glasses. Rufous crowns, nod- 
ding decurved plumes, and streaked 
brown sides told they were Gambel’s 
Quail, two pair hurrying their young 
to safety. 

In southern Arizona I had watched a 
pair of Palmer’s Thrashers digging 
industriously about the bases of the 
spiny, grotesque cholla, employing 
their curved bills like small picks. 
Despite great anxiety they remained 
extremely shy, even when I discovered 
a fledgling family and pursued one hope- 
ful through the mazes of ‘jumping’ 


PALMER’S THRASHER REMAINED EXTREMELY SHY. A subspecies of restricted 
distribution, it is a common resident of the cholla cactus in the Lower Sonoran valleys of Arizona. 


Photo by John L. Blackford 
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THE WORLD’S GRANDEST GORGE. Above and below the rimrock of the Grand Canyon, 


White-throated Swifts sped in wide arcs, slitting the air with narrow wings. 


cacti until he was recorded photo- 
graphically. 

A droll Road-runner provided the 
most amusing moment. Pausing down 
a lane in the teddy bear cacti, with a 
wriggling six-inch lizard held crosswise 
in his bill, he tossed it dexterously into 
the air, caught and gulped it down at a 
single swallow. One is inclined to 
speculate upon the sensations of such 
a meal. 

I was mopping my face steadily when 
I climbed back into the machine, but 
farther on a gorgeous Blue Grosbeak 
and his brown mate, swinging in the 
tall weeds by the river, lured me forth 
again. And the proud crested Phaino- 
pepla, seen among cottonwood-ash at 
the park entrance, was another head- 
line for the record. 

Many Lower Sonoran shrubs and 
plants are soon recognized by the in- 
terested traveler in the Southwest— 
burrobrush, mesquite, cat's claw, 


allthorn, sahuaio, and ocotillo. Per- 
haps more fascinating groups of birds 
inhabit their territories, yet no other 
type of cover, I think, is more truly 
characteristic of this life zone than the 
cholla-creosote itself. None pictures 
more typically the vast desolation, the 
parched, forbidding waste of the desert. 
Nowhere is better highlighted the 
strangeness of the hot, dry lands. 

From heavy coniferous forests of the 
Northwest or deciduous woodlands of 
the East, no change can be more in- 
triguing than an acquaintance with the 
‘pygmy forest’ of the Southwest. 
Motoring north on Highway 91 
through Parowan and Beaver into 
central Utah, I skirted and crossed low 
foothills of the Upper Sonoran belt. 
These regions of nut pine and juniper 
represent the arid, forested phase of the 
next highest life zone. Probably the 
most characteristic bird of these juniper- 
pifion pine lands is the Pifion Jay. South 
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of Nephi, tramping in the hills, a flock 
of fifty or more ‘Blue Crows’ were en- 
countered straggling through the di- 
minutive wood. Their harsh and rat- 
tling calls, together with a sharper, 
caw-like cry of warning, well qualified 
them for their reputation as the noisiest 
birds of the Southwest. I observed one 
persevering individual jab and tug at an 
obdurate, dust-colored lizard that had 
secreted itself among gnarled roots at 
the base of a juniper. It was a drawn- 
out affair, lasting perhaps five minutes; 
but so too was the reptile when he 
finally emerged unwillingly, to be 
carried off in the bill of his roguish ad- 
versary. A bare, stony or chert-strewn 
floor is typical of these rather open 
stands where fifteen to twenty-five feet 
is the average height of the forest 
crown. 

To experience a sense of dwarfish 
unreality, to discover a birdland unique 


and unparalleled, to enjoy thoroughly 


A VAST DESERT WHERE DISTANT HILLS WRITHE IN SIMMERING HEAT. A 
small group of birds is supported in the cholla-creosote cover of this Lower Sonoran Zone. 
Photo by John L. Blackford 
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a woodland that is unusual and pictur- 
esque, visit the pygmy forest. There, I 
saw sprightly, blue-gray mites playing 
tag through the pungent, berry-laden 
‘cedars’—chattering hop-o’-my-thumbs 
that were Western Gnatcatchers. Odd- 
ly, the soft cooing of Mourning Doves 
lent a false sense of coolness to the 
pygmy groves. In ravines, particularly 
where Utah scrub oak mingled with its 
sturdy neighbors, the dull blue, gray- 
backed, squawking Woodhouse’s Jays 
were common. 

On driving up to the cool shelf of the 
Kaibab, the Markagunt, or the Paun- 
saugunt plateau, from the shimmering 
heat-oppressed basins surrounding 
them, I always felt a noticeable measure 
of relief. Invariably, a nostalgia for the 
mountainlands of Montana possessed 
me. Raised high against the intense 
blue sky were the pine forests I knew 
at home. Not at 2000 feet, but at 7000- 
and 8000-foot elevations. And yet not 


Photo by John L. Blackford 


THE HEART OF THE CANADIAN ZONE WILDERNESS. The great coniferous forests 
of Colorado’s San Juan mountains are loud with the songs of Thrush, Finch, and Kinglet. 


quite the same, for scrub oak and thorny 
locust, with its clustered, fragrant, 
wisteria-like blossoms, sometimes grew 
with the yellow pines. Nevertheless, 
so similar were they that the great, 
columned timberlands of northern Tran- 
sition Zone country were forcefully re- 
called and dwelt upon. 

A lakelet in yellow pine country— 
the redolent conifers, the pervading 
sense of peace, the lure to fascinating 
activity. Such is the typical country 
of the lower mountain slopes and the 
foothills of this zone of transitory life 
conditions. Among its birds are the 
lordly Pileated Woodpecker, the azure 
and turquoise Mountain Bluebird, and 
the flame-winged Red-shafted Flicker. 
About the margins of the many lakes, 
sapphire-jeweled dragonflies bedeck the 
summer air. Flycatchers dart out to 


take less elusive prey. Red and White- 
winged Crossbills romp along the sunny 
iisles; and Hairy Woodpeckers stride 


up great, scaly-plated, rust-red tree 
trunks. Overhead, dark moss-hung 
crowns sway and croon with the breeze 
and life seems at its best. 

Leaving Highway 91 at Spanish Fork 
and driving southeasterly on Highways 
50 and 160, one crosses Utah’s arid 
rockland, where fantastic rock wonder- 
lands dot the map. Moab, beside the 
shady Colorado River, is welcomed like 
the green refuge of an oasis. Then 
Colorado and Mesa Verde. Here, the 
home of the ancient basket-makers, Cliff 
Palace, and the classic culture of the 
cliff dwellers. After the hot wastes and 
the dwarfish woodland holding the 
mummified remnants of the past, one 
greets eagerly the coolness and eye- 
filling greenness of the mighty San 
Tuans. 

Mounting northward from Durango, 
I plunged into vast verdurous mountain 
forests. At nine and ten thousand feet 
the deep spruce belt stretches limitlessly 
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THE ARCTIC-ALPINE ZONE IS A WORLD AND LAND IN ITSELF. Here, the wind- 
combed expanses of Glacier National Park offer nesting sites to Pipits, Ptarmigans, and Eagles. 


the heart of the Canadian Zone 
wilderness. Trackless reaches of lodge- 
pole, spired stands of alpine fir, and 
shimmering aspen also feature this zone 
of the high timberlands. But it’s the 
dank, primal wilderness of spruce, the 
somber, spear-pointed forests of Picea 
engelmanni that are thrillingly exempli- 
fied in the majestic San Juans. 

There I was uplifted by the glory- 
song of the Hermit Thrush and the 
pouring melodies of Cassin’s Purple 
Finch. A Red-naped Sapsucker’s abrupt 
tattoo called me to a grove where his 
nest-hole was found in a living aspen. 
The parents were carrying mouthfuls of 
cambium to the young, and the wonder 
was their noisy welcoming did not at- 
tract some predator. 

These solitudes guarded the sly ap- 
proach of Rocky Mountain Jays. Before 
I grew aware, they would come vol- 
planing silently down from upper ter- 
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races of the conifers to alight almost at 
my elbow. In contrast to their ghostly 
silence, I would hear the boisterous 
shouting of Ruby-crowned Kinglets. 
Wherever a spire-bordered lakelet per- 
mitted I could look up to the massi ve 
majesty of the ranges. Near this scene 
in the San Juans, Molas Pass was crossed 
at an altitude of 10,920 feet; neighbor- 
ing peaks rise more than 3000 feet 
above it. 

Above the Canadian lies the Hud- 
sonian or Timberline Zone. Beginning 
where the trees take on a stunted, 
storm-wracked appearance and continu- 
ing on up to timber’s edge, it is a 
narrow strip of wind-tried verdure, 
necklaced about the heights. 

Eastward, the road through Salida, 
Colorado Springs and north to Denver 
takes one over a route replete with 
scenery at all altitudes. Then, in the 
mountain massif crowding about Long's 
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Peak, the grandeur of the Rockies again 
dominates. In Colorado, a region of 
tremendous geologic uplift, the wind 
timber of the Hudsonian reaches eleva- 
tions generally above the crests of 
ranges to the north. Its upper boundary 
varies, climbing up on ridges and reced- 
ing on the floors of avalanche-swept 
valleys. Matted, misshapen alpine fir, 
spruce, white-barked and limber pines 


stage this battle of upper mountain 
forest against gale and glacier, frost and 
rock. 

The clear voices of Pine Grosbeak 
and Solitaire ring out amid these fast- 
nesses. Often, as I climbed, I listened 
to the song of a White-crowned Sparrow 
while drafty winds rocked its perch, a 
stunted, purple-coned fir. The elusive 
Lincoln’s Sparrow seemed not so shy 


HAIRY WOODPECKERS STRIDE UP GREAT RUST-RED TREE TRUNKS in the typi- 
cal Transition Zone country that lies about the foothills and lower mountain slopes. 


Photo by Ruth and H. D. Wheeler 
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above Bear Lake. Two played for a 
long time over a moss-grown log, com- 
ing out of the shrub tangle and pursuing 
each other among boughs of a crouch- 
ing evergreen. 

About frequented resorts the raucous 
char'r'r, char'r'r of Clark's Nutcrackers 
commonly assaults the ear. Willing to 
make friends with anyone well equipped 
with peanuts, the husky ‘Pine Crows’ 
offer something different in bird person- 
ality. One well-filled fellow took a nut 
I offered, hurried to a near-by tree trunk, 
and deposited it carefully in a deep 
crevice of the bark. Then, clinging to 
the bole, he tore from it a tuft of green 
staghorn lichen and tamped it down 
firmly over the cache. Nor was he 
satisfied with the concealment of his 
hidden store until several more lichen 
tufts were similarly wedged and ham- 
mered into the cranny. 

Near Emerald lies beautiful, boulder- 
bordered Haiyaha Lake, where I 
watched a pine marten finish a hiker’s 
lunch. There, I had further evidence of 
the Robin's total disregard of classifica- 
tion or zoning. Just as he shows no 
favor between cottonwood or yellow 
pine association, limber pine or Douglas 
fir, here, in mid-July, he was feeding a 
cradleful of well-feathered nestlings in a 
small balsam at over 10,000 feet. 

On the drive from Estes Park village 
to Grand Lake the ascent reaches 12,183 
feet. The car descends from this point 
to cross the continental divide! A four- 
mile section of the Trail Ridge Road is 
probably the longest stretch of highway 
at such a height. Bald summits and 
plateaus crowning the Front Range 
present opportunity to study the ‘tun- 
dra’ type of landscape found in the 
highest of all zones, the Arctic-Alpine. 
To many, however, this zone is no- 
where more truly typified than in Gla- 
cier National] Park. 

Even when homeward bound a bird 
lover cannot hasten across Wyoming. 
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At least he must squander time along 
poplar-fringed watercourses. Then, on 
reaching the borderland at the foot of 
the Bighorns, historical interest is 
aroused. The battles at Massacre Hill, 
Tongue River and the Wagon Box Fight 
all took place in the region about 
Sheridan. In the rolling hills, in the 
ash and cottonwood covered bottoms, 
one senses the reason why the Sioux 
fought so long and determinedly for 
their land—why, as we drive on into 
Montana, so many graves dot the gentle 
slopes where Custer’s Monument stands 
above the Little Big Horn. 

At the summit of Logan Pass in 
Glacier Park the road reaches the lower 
limit of the Arctic-Alpine Zone. These 
mountains are young, their glaciated 
horns and arétes sharp and unleveled, 
and their U-shaped valleys untrammeled 
with depositional debris. The region 
above the forest's frontier is a world and 
a land in itself. In Glacier it is noted 
for its sheer ruggedness, rock-girt ter- 
rain, lairs of ice, and fields of perpetual 
snow. Many species and subspecies of 
true Arctic plants grow in the Alpine 
Zone. Geographical forms of several 
Arctic birds dwell upon the forbidding 
summits. This scene near the pass, 
showing Mt. Reynolds, is the home of 
American Pipits. They love the grassy, 
wind-combed expanses that sweep up 
from the highest alpine parks. White- 
tailed Ptarmigan, strangely fearless, 
dwell upon the slopes and terraces at 
Granite Park. Golden Eagles mount 
above the peaks until glasses must be 
kept trained upon them or they are lost 
to sight. 

When I climbed out on a ledge above 
the pass, three mountain goats trailed 
out from below. Each was midway of 
acquiring a new coat and resembled a 
mattress busily losing its stuffing. 

In traveling north from Grand Can- 
yon, ascending the highest ranges and 
dropping down into desert valleys, six 


Photo by Ruth and H. D. Wheeler 


CLARK’S NUTCRACKER IS A UNIQUE BIRD PERSONALITY, willing to make fricnds 
with any traveler in the Timberline Zone who is well equipped with peanuts. 


of the seven life zones were traversed. 
In greater part, so far as flora and bird 
life were concerned, I had journeyed 
ny times between Mexico and the 
tic. When next you slip a binocular 
over your shoulder, resolve to ac- 


quaint yourself with the life zones that 
are such important keys to bird types. 
And from deep in the shadows of purple 
mesas up to needle-like peaks thrust 
above the clouds, you will find surpass- 
ing settings for adventures with birds. 
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Drawing by Conrad Roland 
IT MOVED SILENTLY, ITS FORM BLENDED WITH THE FOLIAGE. Only after a 
rap on the tree trunk did the flock of Lesser White-fronted Parrots take wing and beat their 
babbling way across the savanna. 


Adventures of a Naturalist in Honduras 
By C. Brooke Worth 


PART III 


Birds of Cantarranas and the Rio Choluteca 


Y EXPERIENCE with mules has 
been consistently unhappy, 
chiefly because I was brought up in 
the cushioned lap of luxury rather than 
in the saddle. I have always dis- 
approved of the lack of upholstery on 
saddles, and I have automatically pro- 
jected this dissatisfaction into the 
person of whatever mule was under me. 
W. H. Hudson has written that he 
could always think better astride his 
horse than when walking on his own 
two legs. All I can say is that it is 
easier for me to think about the horse. 
We had ridden half a day, descending 
from the cloud forest of San Juancito, 
past the anomalous pine forests, and 
had finally reached the truly arid valley 
of the Rio Choluteca in Honduras. I 
was at the point where I would gladly 
have dismounted and walked the rest 
of the way, except that I could not 
think of an explanation for doing so 
which would not have brought a laugh 
from my companions. 

A deeply cut stream bed intercepted 
our trail. A cow had fallen into it and 
broken its neck. Gorged Central Ameri- 
can Turkey Vultures flapped away 
heavily when we arrived, but perched 
only a few yards distant, waiting to 
return to their feast. 

My companions’ docile steeds de- 
scended the steep bank, passed the cow 
as if it were not there at all, and 
climbed nimbly up the other side. 
My mule, which one of the party had 


named ‘Beethoven’ for the variety of 
his grunts, refused to cross the gully. 
I said and did all sorts of things to him, 
but he puckered one nostril, laid back 
both ears, and stood still. 

Finally I gave him a sound whack 
with the handle of a butterfly net. 
Never have I seen such speed. In an 
instant we were galloping ahead of 
the entire party, having cleared the 
stream in some manner that only 
Beethoven knew—I didn’t. 

When we arrived at Hacienda Con- 
cordia, our abode for the coming week, 
my friends began to compliment me on 
my mulemanship. I said nothing, until 
finally they asked me why I did not 
dismount. 

“I can’t,’ was my reply. ‘“My legs 
are paralyzed—they won't unwrap from 
around Beethoven's stomach.”’ 

Hacienda Concordia was as grand as 
its name—a real Spanish mansion. It 
was built by Sefior Ignacio Agurcia 
who had once conducted an extensive 
sugar plantation here on the outskirts 
of Cantarranas. But the project had 
long been abandoned, and the hacienda 
had been boarded up for several years. 
It was an oblong two-story building 
with a peaked tile roof. The upstairs 
rooms opened on a wide veranda which 
ran all the way along the front of the 
house. Here the family must have 
sat in the old days, for the downstairs 
porch, overhung by the one above, was 
merely an uneven brick walk at ground 
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level, accessible to man and beast alike. 

I speak advisedly of the unevenness 
of the bricks, for I spread my blanket 
on them that first night. If I were to 
say at once that I slept very little, I 
would be too harsh on the bricks. For 
who could have slept on the softest 
bed with all those new sounds in his 
ears? There were myriads of Nightjars, 
which natives somewhere call ‘Cuiejo’ 
(pronounced approximately, Kwee-aj- 
ho). Their sharp calls resounded 
through the moonlight all night long. 
There were also an untold number of 
insect voices, loud and soft, close at 
hand and far away. Our mules browsed 
near-by, at times cropping the grass 
between those bricks at my ear which 
I had just abandoned for softer ones. 

Finally there were all sorts of stealthy 
sounds that none of us could identify. 
Just what animals prowled around us 
and sniffed at our packs we never could 
decide. But we were unable to exclude 
man from among them, since we were 
objects of curiosity, perhaps more than 
curiosity, to the local natives of Can- 
tarranas for the entire duration of our 
stay at the hacienda. 

The next day we succeeded in moving 
indoors. We made a quite legal entry, 
having permission from the owner to 
do so. As the great double front doors 
swung inward, clouds of dust fell from 
the walls, hangings and ceiling. The 
cause of this dramatic phenomenon 
was even more dramatic: it was ex- 
actly as a Hollywood movie director 
would have ordered it. Hordes of bats 
flew frantically through the room, 
Stirring up the ancient dust until 
visibility diminished to zero. 

Judging by the depth of droppings 
under the beams of the ceiling, the 
bats had been using the living room of 
the hacienda as a roost since the day 
its last human inhabitants had left. 

We cleaned out the bats, droppings 
and dust, and settled down to a routine 
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of tortillas, red-bean mash and nature 
study. 

The very first morning—I think it 
was even before breakfast—Mr. Rehn 
discovered a new kind of grasshopper 
in the tall grass that used to be the 
lawn in front of the hacienda. We ran 
about discovering birds and animals 
that were new to us at the rate of 
about one a minute. 

Groove-billed Anis perched in the 
coconut palms and along the broken 
fence. An armadillo scuttled into its 
burrow; here undoubtedly was one of 
our midnight visitors. Huge Jays, 
marked very much like Blue Jays but 
looking about three times as big, 
screamed after one another among the 
low thorny trees of the savanna. 
These were Central American Magpie- 
Jays. 

Behind the house was a spring. This 
gave rise to a small marshy area which 
drained finally into a small tributary 
of the Rio Choluteca. The unusual 
amount of moisture in this restricted 
area permitted the growth of several 
large trees, among them a number of 
avocados, to my joy. 

These trees were green, keeping their 
leaves the year round, while the acacias 
and other shrubs of the savanna were 
leafless throughout the long dry season, 
now at its height. 

As I stood admiring the foliage of 
the grove behind the hacienda, I was 
accosted by a Honduran Cactus Wren. 
He was a handsome bird with a bright 
rufous mantle, a distinguishing super- 
ciliary stripe, and barred wings and 
tail. I refused to give ground before his 
order of dismissal, so he called up his 
mate and family of three young. They 
then proceeded to condemn me in 
concert, with equally negative results. 

I could not help being amazed once 
more that altitudinal differences in the 
Tropics exert such a profound selective 
effect on the wild inhabitants of those 
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Drawing by Conrad Roland 


SLENDER PROPORTIONS AND DELICATE MARKINGS made_the chunky Ground 
Doves look ridiculously pompous beside the Inea Dove shown here. 


regions. During the previous week, 
in the pines, only 2000 feet above 
Cantarranas, I had seen Banded Cactus 
Wrens almost every day. Never had 
I seen a Honduran Cactus Wren in that 
elevated habitat. 

Now, having lowered myself by 
mule to this new level, I was in the 
range of the other species. And it, too, 
abounded in its natural range. By this 
time several neighbors had joined 
the family. They were scuttling 
through the brush all around me and 
clambering among the branches just 
over my head. During all my stay at 
Cantarranas I saw not a single Banded 
Cactus Wren. 

The explanation—that altitude in 
the Tropics controls weather, weather 
controls vegetation, and vegetation 


controls animal distribution—is satis- 
factory so long as we stick to our resolve 
to be scientific. 


But altitude had not 


prevented me—a human being, /. e., an 
animal—from passing from one zone to 
another. It had taken me a full half- 
day. These Wrens could have done it in 
a couple hours, if only they wanted to. 

It is likely, however, that the two 
species rarely saw one another. If I had 
encountered one in the other’s range, 
that should have given me a bird-walk 
thrill similar to the one I had when 
I saw a Lark Sparrow in New Jersey. 
But I am sure it wouldn't have. I could 
never have respected even such stay-at- 
homes as Cactus Wrens for a mere 
two-thousand-foot adventure. 

The din produced by them was sud- 
denly blotted out by a far louder 
gabbling of voices. A flock of Parrots, 
the first wild Parrots I had ever seen, 
came buzzing across the savanna toward 
the grove. Each one seemed to be 
suffering from high blood pressure. 
Each flapped as fast as it could and 
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Drawing by Conrad Roland 


A LONG-DRAWN NASAL LAUGH, repeated with strange persistence, came from a Mexican 
Laughing Hawk perched atop a dead tree. 


screeched at the top of its vocal range. 
On they came, about twenty of them, 
straight as arrows. There was no 
undulation to their flight. The flock 
indulged in no wheelings or other 
sport. The exertion of screaming must 
have left but little breath for flight; 
therefore the shortest course between 
two points was chosen and rigidly held. 

As they reached a large tree with 
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leafy spreading branches near where 
I stood, they broke apart slightly. 
Then, with scarcely any check in their 
speed, they burst into the tree. A 
miraculous calm fell over the grove. 
The Wrens had disappeared. Not a 
sound issued from the tree. Not a leaf 
stirred. With my binoculars, I searched 
among the twigs for Parrots—for a Par- 
rot!—there was nothing to be seen. 
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Aha! Here was a tropical madness 
descending on me, just as my fearful 
friends in Pennsylvania had predicted. 
A moment ago I had seen, I thought 
I had seen, twenty Parrots alight in 
this tree; now there was nothing but 


the tree. Tree plus twenty Parrots 
equals tree. What could this be but 
fever? 

But wait—a leaf had just migrated 


from one twig to another. What a 
relief! It was not really a leaf but a 
bird of exactly the same size and color. 
Studying it carefully, I identified it as 
a Lesser White-fronted Parrot, a small 
member of the typical ‘Polly’ genus. 
As it moved silently among the twigs, 
its form blended with the foliage to 
such a degree that I decided this was 
the finest example of natural camouflage 
I had seen. 

I looked in vain for the other nine- 
teen Parrots; they were even more 
perfectly concealed. Losing patience, 
I rapped on the tree trunk with a stick. 
With one accord the flock took voice 
and wing and beat their babbling way 
straight across the savanna until they 
passed out of earshot. 

Near the abandoned avocado grove 
was a banana patch which was under 
active cultivation by a local native. I 
often used to study Hummingbirds 
here, for they came not only to visit 
the great purple blossoms but also to 
nest in the tattered arching leaves. 

I cannot take space here to write 
about banana patches, but let me urge 
it upon the reader that if he ever visits 
the Tropics, but fails to penetrate to 
the center of a good stand of bananas, 
he will have missed a large measure of 
the real atmosphere of those southern 
latitudes. The experience will be profit- 
able ornithologically because of the 
many species of Hummingbirds that 
will surely be present, but it will be 
memorable in a far more important 
respect, namely, the impression of real 
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tropical mystery which these strange 
plants contrive to radiate among their 
heavily-grown avenues. 

The real center of bird life in this 
region was not, however, in the 
vicinity of the hacienda but along the 
banks of the Choluteca, half a mile 
distant. Again responding to the 
presence of water, large trees flourished 
along the banks of the river, and birds 
of land and water alike were attracted 
by their luxuriance. 

The Rio was broad and shallow and, 
in this period of drought, nearly dry. 
Here and there one could ford it by 
skipping from rock to rock and reach 
the other side without so much as a 
drop of water on one’s shoes. But 
there were also a few muddy pools 
several feet deep where one must 
invariably pause for a tepid swim. 

I say tepid, but I cannot say un- 
troubled. The water was infested, so 
we were told, with ugly caymans whose 
appetites were perpetually whetted for 
human flesh. We deferred to this 
information by looking carefully at the 
surface of the opaque pool before plung- 
ing in. So long as we could see no 
protruding snout we had a technically 
free conscience. Besides, we had as 
much right to a bath as any of God's 
Children, and we were willing to share 
cleanliness with crocodiles. Perhaps 
they would sense our tolerant philos- 
ophy and leave us alone. Neverthe- 
less, while one of us bathed, someone 
always sat on the bank with a rifle in 
his hands. 

There was a smooth rock at the edge 
of the pool where I liked to bask. 
Sometimes a huge green iguana would 
be there first, but he always gave way 
at my approach, and I used to hope that 
he would transmit a measure of his 
timidity to the caymans. He would 
rush across the rock and fairly shoot 
into the water, not to reappear as long 
as I stayed. 
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Four-eyed fish swam in small schools 
in the shallow reaches of the Rio. 
Their eyes were divided by a horizontal 
partition so that the upper half of each 
orbit was adapted for sight in air, the 
lower half for submarine vision. With 
so many lurking enemies, it is no 
wonder that this fish had provided 
itself with means of detecting their 
approach from all directions. 

One could follow all the experiences 
of such a school by watching the 
progress of the upper halves of their 
eyes. A school would appear, moving 
upstream—one, two, three—about nine 
individuals; three old ones, judging by 
the size and spread of their periscopes, 
and six smaller ones; yes, two of them 
quite small. Now the whole school 
deviated to the left; food had been 
sighted. Then they assembled again 


and continued their foray upstream. 
Suddenly all submerged. No wonder, 
there was an Amazon Kingfisher. Up 


they came again, several yards ahead, 
only to scatter in confusion over the 
surface, undoubtedly in response to 
some attack from below. 

These anecdotes concerning reptiles 
and fishes merely demonstrate what an 
array of adventures in all sorts of 
natural history await the student who 
travels to a country that is wholly 
foreign to his past experience. I doubt 
if I have ever studied sunfish in the 
streams of Pennsylvania as carefully 
as the four-eyed fish of Honduras, yet 
sunfish must have equally interesting 
habits. But somehow the tiniest leaf 
seems exotic and fascinating in an 
environment that is divorced from the 
familiar locus of one’s awakening and 
adjustment to nature. Our eyes are 
wider open in strange places because 
nature does not conform to the things 
we have come to expect from her at 
home. 

I was going to mention the owl 
butterfly—really a huge diurnal moth— 
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which so cleverly eluded my net and 
delighted me in other ways, but I must 
get back to birds. Let me say this, at 
least, that it was the most intelligent 
insect I have met. Suppose you were a 
butterfly, or moth, and I was deter- 
mined to catch you. You would fly 
and fly until you became tired; then you 
would have to perch somewhere for a 
rest. But then I would pop my net 
over you at once. Is there any place 
where you could pause in safety? This 
one returned again and again to the 
handle of my net. There it sat, with 
the great owlish eyes on the under 
surface of its hind wings staring at me 
solemnly. I never caught-it. 

Many times as I strolled along the 
banks of the Choluteca or basked on 
the iguana’s rock, I heard a long-drawn 
nasal laugh in the distance. One day, 
after I had found a Spotted Sandpiper’s 
nest and had seen a pair of Red Blue 
and Yellow Macaws flying up the 
course of the stream, I set out to iden- 
tify that strange call. 

The sound led me across the Rio to a 
similar savanna on its far side. Dear- 
born's Blue Grosbeaks lived in the 
dry thickets roundabout, and I was 
transported to see my first Motmot, 
whose extraordinarily pleasing com- 
mon name is the Southern Turquoise- 
browed Motmot. 

Pushing onward through the thickets, 
for there were no trails on this side of 
the Choluteca, I disturbed a large 
roosting bird which flapped angrily to 
the next tree. It alit, turned to face me, 
lifted its tiny head straight upward at 
the summit of an incredibly thick neck, 
and then froze into immobility. Talk 
about wishful thinking! It was still 
as evident as an Egret on a marsh. 

But Bitterns must be Bitterns, and 
Cabanis’ Tiger Bittern was no exception. 
Its thick neck, by the way, was not 
authentic, but was an illusion pro- 
duced by the bird's turning the loose 
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long feathers forward until the up- 
lifted neck appeared to be equal to the 
body in diameter. 

Leaving the bird in its ridiculous pose, 
I continued walking in the direction 
of the mysterious laughing. It was 
quite loud now. Ha, ha, ha-ha-ha- 
ha-a-a-a, it resounded in high-pitched 
notes. And finally I saw the bird, 
perched atop a dead tree. It was, as I 
had suspected all along, a Mexican 
Laughing Hawk. Its general appear- 
ance was that of the pied immature 
Red-tailed Hawk, but it appeared to 
be a smaller bird than a Red-tail. 

Its call was given in the mood of a 
hooting Owl or even a singing bird, 
chat is, the laughing was uttered from 
a perch rather than in screaming flight 
in the manner of ordinary Hawks. 
This was odd in itself, but still stranger 
was the persistence with which it 
repeated its notes, as if it were really 
practicing to become a _ musician. 
Vouchsafed a change of timbre, the 
laugh would have become a clarion, 
its cadences borrowed from the Field 
Sparrow. But I suspect the bird has 
not yet overcome its native adenoidal 
impediments. 

Returning toward the Choluteca, I 
was laughed at hollowly by another 
bird. This one skulked in an extremely 
dense thicket. Since I paid no attention 
to it, the Central American Squirrel 
Cuckoo darted out to look at me. I 
stopped in turn to look at it, but that 
broke the spell and it floundered self- 
consciously back to its tangle. As I 
walked on, I could hear it clucking to 
itself. 

Back at the water's edge I seemed 
once more to enter the domain of 
normal birds. Brilliant orange Orioles 
nested among branches overhanging 
the river. Tiny Tanagers with yellow 
breasts and steel-blue backs swarmed 
in the treetops. China blue Tanagers 
pursued each other in their gentle 
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Bluebird-like flight. Mexican Cormor- 
ants and Wood Ibises passed by above. 

I forded the river and started back 
toward Hacienda Concordia. A native 
on muleback was coming along the 
trail, and when I came abreast of him, 
he burst into a sudden flow of invective 
which, had I understood Spanish, 
would surely have rooted me to the 
spot. As it was, my only impression 
was that for some reason he had taken 
objection to my presence. He had a 
shotgun slung across the saddle in 
front of him, and as his tirade be- 
came more excited, I saw him be- 
ginning to fumble with it. I am 
naturally a docile being, so I gave him 
full credit for everything he had said. 
At least that is what I meant to imply 
by my exit. I fled down the trail as 
fast as I could run, expecting to hear a 
shot at any moment. 

But there was no shot; there were no 
pursuing hoof-beats. I looked back to 
see what the native was doing. His 
mule was standing in the middle of 
the path, but the native was not to 
be seen. Was he following me through 
the brush? As I watched, I saw an 
arm lift itself from a gully by the mule 
and drop down again. I went back to 
investigate. The Indian was drunk— 
dead to the world. 

Now I understood how bandit leaders 
managed their rebellions in Central 
America. All they have to do is round 
up enough natives, give them whiskey 
and guns, and the insurrection is on. 

But times were quiet in Honduras 
just then. Before I reached Hacienda 
Concordia that evening I was sufhi- 
ciently composed to have noticed my 
first Inca Dove feeding in a mixed 
flock of Central American Ground 
Doves and Ruddy Ground Doves. 
The Inca Dove with its slender pro- 
portions and delicate markings made 
the chunky Ground Doves look ridicu- 
lously pompous. 
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With Photographs by the Author 


PULLED myself up on the one-man 

rope elevator, stepped out on the top 
floor, eighty-six feet above the ground, 
and the hissing young Barn Owls 
promptly introduced themselves. To 
find their nest in the top of a grain ele- 
vator at Godfrey, Ill., was not an un- 
likely location, for Barn Owls have a 
preference for such man-made habita- 
tions as church spires, abandoned fac- 
tories, and barn lofts. 

As usual, no attempt was made at 
nest building, and the eggs were laid 
on the concrete floor in the darkest place 
available. Littering the floor about the 
nest site were hundreds of pellets, which 
are disgorged hours after eating. They 
are composed of the rough indigestible 
material in the birds’ diet—skulls, 
claws, fur, etc.—and an examination of 
them is indicative of the species’ food 
habits. The Owls’ entrance to the nest 
site was through any of three windows, 
or an open door, but, since the elevator 
was in constant daytime operation dur- 
ing the wheat-harvesting season, the 
parent birds were rarely seen. 
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I soon found that the introductory 
hisses from the young were to be a con- 
stant accompaniment to picture taking, 
for as long as they knew that I was 
about, they kept up this form of defense. 
At no time did these seven baby Owls 
become accustomed to me. They did, 
however, have a different voice, but I 
wasn't to hear it until I waited up until 
midnight for one of the adults to come 
home. This was the ‘‘Oh, look, food,” 
voice. 

The variously sized young indicated 
that incubation had begun with the 
first egg laid, and the oldest of the brood 
accordingly left the nest ten days before 
the youngest. Starting on July 3d, one 
each of the seven babies left the nest 
every thirty-six hours. When I had 
first found the birds, on May 31st, they 
were about two weeks old, and thus 
must have hatched about May 17th— 
seven and one-half weeks in the nest! 

I went up one dark night to get pic- 
tures of the parents bringing in food. 
As I neared the top, the adult birds 
heard me and circled the outside of the 
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Owls started their 
pon as one of the 
window. 


WISE AND READY 
FOR THE WORLD 


After fifty-seven days in the nest, 
this young Barn Owl was photo- 
graphed as it stood on a gear 
wheel in the grain elevator where 
the nest was located. 


PUTTING ON THE BLUFF ACT. The last of the family to leave the nest endeavor to in- 
timidate the photographer with dragging wings and lowered heads. 


elevator screaming their bloodcurdling 
defiance. I shut the door and plugged 
all windows except one, set up the tri- 
pod, and awaited the arrival of the 
parents with food. An electrical relay 
was used and operated from a distance. 
I had no sooner sat down in a far dark 
corner than the female appeared. She 
lit on the outside of the window and, 
with her big eyes, searched the room. 
She soon found me despite the darkness. 
After several minutes, the bird ventured 
in a little further, watching me the 
while. The other parent came and lit 
on the window. Soon they were both 
inside, but for a long time they con- 
tinued just to sit and look, evidently 
trying to figure out just how dangerous 
I would be. As soon as the young Owls 
would see and hear their parents alight 
on the window, they would start their 


hunger cry. After two hours of this 
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inspection, with the birds practically 
alighting on the camera, they again 
departed. When the female next re- 
turned, she had a large prairie vole, or 
buff-breasted mouse. 

I took my picture about midnight as 
the female came in with the tenth 
mouse. My observations indicated that 
they were able to catch a mouse about 
every fifteen minutes, and, with both 
adults hunting, they were catching 
eight mice per hour. The babies were 
always quite fat and probably got at 
least ten mice per night. In this man- 
ner, 3990 mice would be needed to feed 
the seven baby Owls for the fifty-seven 
days they were in the nest. 

The young Owls stayed in the nest 
until they were fully grown, feathered, 
and able to fly. By way of practice, they 
did a little flying around the top floor 
of the grain elevator on my last visits. 


The Nature of Things 


By 
DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


ERHAPS you read, last June, an 
article in the Satevepost called ‘How 
Much Conservation?’ The tenor of it 
was that the national parks were gob- 
bling up, for their own aggrandizement 
and glory, precious resources of the 
nation’s business. That they were im- 
pounding in wildlife sanctuaries, timber 
stands, farmlands and waters which we 
could ill afford to snatch from produc- 
tive use by private enterprise. That the 
farmer and little businessman in the 
neighborhood of the parks was a pitiful 
sufferer, and that, while if not interfered 
with he would be doing very nicely, let 
a park come into his neighborhood and 
he might be ruined. 

Well, I have just come back from a 
five-thousand-mile motor trip through 
the western states. I have been to the 
following national parks: Zion in Utah, 
Grand Canyon in Arizona, Grand Teton 
and Yellowstone in Wyoming, Glacier 
in Montana, Sequoia and Yosemite and 
Lassen in California. I have visited 
innumerable state parks, and Mt. Hood 
in Oregon, which, though national 


i forest, is being run like the parks, with 
luxury hotels, ski runs, recreation and 
j camping areas. Also I went all through 


the redwood groves that have been 
made gifts to the public. 

And I want to say that, with some 
exceptions, rural and small town com- 
munities in the West seemed to my eye 
to be doing a volume of business exactly 
in proportion to their proximity to 
\) national parks, big state parks and 
iational forests, catering to a heavy 
tourist traffic. Ghost towns, dying 


towns, sleepy communities, down-at- 
the-heel and out-at-the-elbows rural 
districts are, oddly enough, not found 
close to the baleful influence of the 
parks. I don’t say that in every case | 
liked the form prosperity was taking; 
new wealth never looks as mellow as 
dignified poverty. But you could buy 
the Satevepost in the boom towns, which 
is more than can be said of a ghost 
town. That, surely, is unanswerable at 
Independence Square. 
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The right of government to condemn 
land for any public purpose applies with- 
out favor to farmers and lumbermen, as 
to city landholders or anybody else. 
Actually most farmers and lumbermen 
are ‘danged glad’ to have Uncle Sam 
‘force’ them to sell anything they've 
got, for all too many of them have 
acute cholera morbus from undercon- 
sumption of their products. Their 
howls at condemnation are sometimes 
merely trading. 

You have in the western lumber 
country the typical modern American 
trouble of excess of riches. Here is the 
most marvelous stand of merchantable 
coniferous wood anywhere on earth— 
about 120 million acres, or 249 billion, 
632 million board feet still standing.' 
Here are the biggest mills and most 
efficient milling and logging methods 
in the world. A single mill can turn 
out one million feet of finished lumber 

\Raphael and Zon, ‘Forest Resources of the 


World,’ Vol. 2, p. 528. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1923. 
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in eight hours—enough to build fifty 
good-sized houses.” There are close 
on a million men trained, in one capac- 
ity or another, to carry on the lumber 
business. And it is in the depths of a 
twenty-year-old depression. 

Blame what you want; blame the 
ruinous system of taxation, which 
levies on standing timber, when, of 
course, a just tax would fix on timber 
cut. Blame the rise of the wood sub- 
stitutes, brick, concrete, stone, steel, 
tile and metal. Blame the distance of 
the highest production region, the 
Northwest, from the highest consump- 
tion province, the North Atlantic 
states, and the carrying charges be- 
tween them. 

But don't blame conservation or the 
parks or anything that takes a surplus 
off your hands. The lumber business 
started on its downward curve in 1910, 
after the record high cut of 1909. 
There was one last glorious ride on the 
rails to the sawmill in the first World 
War. But by 1926 a deep depression 
had settled on the whole industry, 
three years before the Wall Street 
financial panic and quite independent 
of it. In Washington State, I'm told, 
it's considered practically an excuse 
for a lynching if you build a house out 
of anything but wood—symptom of 
business edginess. 

How people feel who own timber 
such as redwoods, I learn every time I 
write an article on forest conservation. 
I get furious letters telling me that I am 
helping to kick a man who is down; 
what is needed, they write, is not con- 
servation, but use of the trees. I receive 
despairing letters asking me to get the 
Save-the-Redwoods League, or Forest 
Service, or the Park Service, to buy 
their holdings. Or will I please buy 
some redwoods myself? Judging by 
some hearings in Congress on the pur- 


2Holbrook, Stewart H., ‘Holy Old Mackinaw,’ 
p. 188. Macmillan Co., New York, 1938. 
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chase of Redwood Mountain last spring, 
for addition to Kings Canyon Nationa! 
Park, people who thought they were 
going to get left out of the grasp of the 
Park Service bureaucrats were prepared 
to call them traitors to their country. 
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People sometimes ask why Mount 
Shasta, that lonely snowcapped sentinel 
of north-central California, is not a 
national park. Beautiful as Fujiyama, 
it is the most famous California moun- 
tain, to people who have never seen it. 
Old pictures show a mighty coniferous 
forest of western yellow pine, sugar 
pine, Douglas fir and white fir and 
incense cedar, marching up its flanks 
to the very snows. 

Actually the lower slopes of Shasta 
and the rising tableland around it are 
Exhibit A of what is left when lumber- 
ing, after the old methods, gets through 
with an area. From every approach you 
see stumps and sticks—stumps cut off 
at ten and fifteen feet, in many cases, 
because the swell-butt is useless at the 
mills, and charred trees indicating a 
succession of forest fires. Even the 
second growth has been cut and burned; 
a weedy, shadeless third growth, just 
too high to see over, too thick to pene- 
trate, too low to impart any of the 
charm of forest, would make much of 
the Shasta Recreation Area of slight 
recreational value to me. 

A few mills still operate, mulling 
over the leavings; a few deflated boom 
towns still stand, doing their best 
business in whiskey, or so it seemed to 
a discouraged eye. You have to stand 
back twenty miles from the picture to 
see the grand old cone in an illusion of 
unspoiled beauty. 
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But you have to get over on California 
Highway 1, as it runs north from the 
Golden Gate for more than two hun- 
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OLD PICTURES SHOW A MIGHTY CONIFEROUS FOREST MARCHING UP ITS 
FLANKS. Today California’s Mt. Shasta shows the deep scars of old lumbering methods. 


dred miles, hugging the coast, to step 
into the forgotten world of an old 
lumber country. The billboards have 
not thought it worth while to post 
much of this stretch of dilapidated 
pavement. Fashionable summer re- 
sorts have passed it by because it lies 
in the heaviest fog belt. People going 
north to Portland take U. S. Highway 
101, for the fast time, the many good 
hostelries, the marvelous redwood 
groves that have been preserved by the 
Save-the-Redwoods League, Forest Ser- 
vice, state parks, and scores of benevo- 
lent associations. Few people realize 
that there is a highway right along the 
coast, and, besideit, a whole obsolescent 
culture.’ 

It is all a most un-Californian- 
looking province which, alone among 
them all, toots not its horn; the bellows 
f the fog horns take care of that. 
The ringing of the buoys tolls the knell 
f the old Russian venture; the surf 
ooms forever, and forever the Gulls 


scream and complain. The grass is 
high in the little graveyards; the wind 
in the stately Bishop pines remembers 
departed glories. 

For there was probably never a 
timber stand in this country with such 
a perfect setup for exploitation. The 
coastal redwood, the most valuable and 
easily worked stand of timber in the 
world, marched right down to the sea. 
To tempt the axe-men and bullwhackers 
there were magnificent Sitka spruces, 
precious Port Orford cedars, the king 
of the world’s hemlock trees with 
foliage so dark it looks black, and 
Douglas firs, the West's finest all-round 
tree. And by flume or skid they could 
be shot right to the mills, and the mills 
were at the docks, and the docks, in 
every tiny harbor, were accessible to 
cheap water transport. As early as 
1818 the Russians set up a saw mill 
here. Soon after the gold rush, Ameri- 
cans awakened to the possibilities of 
mining the timber resource of the north 
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coast, long before the big general 
western timber boom of the ‘Nineties. 
Lumber barons got the land at six dol- 
lars an acre! Land that could produce 
trees so tall “‘it took two men and a 
boy to see the top."’ Trees that grew so 
thick it might take a swamper a day to 
‘lay out’ a clearing for the fall, and the 
best part of another day before the cry 
of ‘‘Tim-berrrr!’’ announced the crash 
of a giant. It took decades ‘to let the 
light in’ to this forest. By 1900 the 
light glared through. Twenty-four 
years later the boom was over. 
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When I talk about the ghost towns 
of the Mendocino country, the planing 
mills with their roofs lying on the floor, 
the logging railroads with their bridges 
out and their tracks undercut by streams 
till the rails sag over space, the engines 
rusted amid the weeds, the tall stumps 
left by the high-riggers, the charred 
waste of fires, I am not giving the 
north coast a pan. I am here, indeed, to 
praise its wild maritime charm, the 
neatness of its white churches, the 
dignity of its old Mansard houses, 
many of them abandoned, with picket 
fence and lilacs at the gate. I loved its 
meadows and salt marshes and dunes, 
its smoky mountains and—rare for Cali- 
fornia—its ever-running brooks, also 
its sea-pierced island rocks and wild 
strands. If the commercial timber is 
largely gone, there are still beautiful 
red alders, with blotched white trunks 
and filmy emerald shade like those of 
beeches; there are still strange cypress 
groves on the headlands, and splendid 
tanbark ‘oaks’ in the glens—oaks as to 
their acorn fruits, but more like chin- 
guapins in foliage and flowers. Big- 
leaf maple, fragrant California laurel, 
yews, nutmegs, beach pine, and aroma- 
tic lowland fir (of the genus we call 
balsam in the East) still make of it a 
unique forest, having all its affinities 
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not with other California timber, but 
with Oregon, Washington, and Alaska. 
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I have come on a lot of unsuspected 
sights, but never one more surprising 
than the old Russian chapel and stock- 
ade at Fort Ross. The church, a genuine 
article, no restoration, was built in 
1812. At that moment Moscow was 
burning as Napoleon entered it. In the 
sunny Sonoma country where the Wren- 
Tit bubbles forth its song, the Spanish, 
just over the hills from the Russians, 
were still several years from completing 
their mission of San Francisco de Solano. 
Spaniards, pushing up in the sunbelt, 
hunting for souls to convert, and gold; 
Russians pushing down in the fog belt, 
after furs and timber. Especially furs 
sea otters mostly, Pribilof seals per- 
haps. I don’t think they paid much 
attention to sea lions and seals, which 
may explain why these mammals are 
still plentiful on these coasts today, 
and why only in the natural history 
museum at Golden Gate Park did I see 
a sea otter and stroke its marvelous 
soft glossy fur. 

Even the Spanish had been doing 
business in sea otters from 1784 on. 
Indians, stimulated by beads and scrap 
iron, knives and cloth, would bring in 
any number of otter hides; they were 
handled by the Spaniards merely in a 
wholesale capacity, being sent to China 
where they were exchanged for quick- 
silver needed in the Mexican gold mines. 
But the thin pelts from the warm 
Spanish waters never fetched the big 
money, and the Spaniards never really 
got the hang of the fur business; neither 
did the mission Indians. The Russians 
and their Aleut Indians knew the game 
and it was they who really cleaned out 
the last big herds, taking 50,000 pelts 
in five years. When that show was 
over, Russia surrendered without a 
protest all claims on our coasts. 
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HERE can we see the Brown- 

headed Nuthatch and Red-cock- 
aded Woodpecker, the Pine-woods Spar- 
row and, oh yes, the Florida Jay!’’ they 
inquire with glowing enthusiasm. 

Every few days during the winter and 
quite often at other seasons I am asked 
that question by eager bird students, 
some from distant places, others from 
our neighboring states. They come lei- 
surely by ocean liner, straining their 
eyes and field glasses for a glimpse of a 
Jaeger or Man-o-'war-bird, or literally 
flying through by car, rail, or plane. 
From all directions they converge on 
Florida, with Jacksonville the point of 
debarkation. Some are seasoned or- 
nithologists, others embryos of the 
same species, but most are just plain 
‘bird chasers.’ All seem to come with 
one purpose in mind—to have a grand 
time seeing every bird possible and 
building up that life list to lofty pro- 
portions. The uninitiate concentrate 
on ordinary passerine birds, with the 
Florida Jay properly at the head of the 
list, while entertaining dreamy visions 
of Limpkins, Caracaras and Great 
White Herons. 

And that has simplified a frequent 
and pleasant assignment for me, or at 
least it did until this past spring when 
the last of our ‘Scrub’ Jays were finally 
squeezed out of this northern tip of 
their range by the clearing of the scrub 
to make room for new beach homes. 

On a sunny day it would only be 
necessary to drive the visitor to a cer- 
tain favored spot at Jacksonville Beach, 
and there on the topmost twig of the 


Scrub Jay Reminiscences 
By S. A. Grimes 


scrub growth, or far above on the tele= 
phone wire, would be basking one or 
more of the blue denizens of the 
tangled brush. Even at a distance their 
identity would be instantly revealed by 
the long, drooping tail. Should the 
weather be less favorable, no Jay would 
be in sight, but a squeaky kiss on the 
back of the hand would bring a flash 
of blue and a babble of discordant chat- 
ter from the secret depths of the Jay- 
bird’s sanctum. ‘“‘Oh’s’’ and ‘‘Ah’s”’ 
would be in order, but with so many 
new feathered prizes to discover, -the 
visitor with the field glasses and zeal 
unlimited is soon’on his way to other 
conquests. 

One’s first glimpse of the Scrub Jay 
may well be a thrilling moment. I well 
remember my first—a strange big blue 
bird perched on a bright red fire hy- 
drant at St. Augustine—and after a 
short acquaintance I ‘fell’ for the bird 
as I have for few others. 

Not long after my nodding acquain- 
tance formed at St. Augustine, I found 
Florida Jays in a narrow band of scrub 
between the newest dunes at the very 
edge of the Atlantic in the towns of 
Neptune and Jacksonville Beach, only 
twenty miles from home. And many 
were the exciting mental photographs 
I ‘took’ as I delved into every available 
bird book to get a line on when and 
where might be hidden the nest of my 
new friends in tantalizing blue. 

It was winter and there was plenty of 
time for preliminary work such as 
determining the territories and spotting 
the most likely nesting sites of the five 
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or six pairs that comprised this north- 
ernmost outpost of the bird's range. 
This job was painstakingly performed. 
And then one day about the middle of 
March the first nest was found, in a 
most unexpected place and entirely by 
accident. A companion and I were 
driving along the ocean-front highway 
heading for a Heron rookery on the 
Guano River, when up from the edge of 
the pavement flew two Scrub Jays, 
each with a beakful of nest material. 
They hedge-hopped a ridge of palmetto 
and dropped into a dune hollow scarcely 
fifteen yards from the road. Against 
the high, shifting dune just beyond the 
nest-site pounded the flood-tide surf of 
the broad Atlantic, and I imagine that 
an inshore wind must have sprayed the 
brooding birds with light froth from 
the tumbling whitecaps. 

The nest was only fairly well con- 
cealed in a false myrtle bush among the 
rustling fronds of a saw palmetto that 
had been seared in a scrub fire of the 
We stole only a cau- 


preceding fall. 
tious glimpse of the unfinished nest 
and hurried away, not wishing to take 
any chance of causing the birds to 
abandon it. 

Armed with high hopes and a graflex 


camera, I returned two weeks later. 
One Jay hopped along the shoulder of 
the road as the car came to a stop. It 
made no protest as I stumbled through 
the heavy scrub toward the nest, and I 
feared for the worst, but there on the 
shallow structure of coarse twigs and 
fine rootlets buoyantly sat the mother 
Jay, quite unperturbed by my rude in- 
trusion. My fingers seemed all thumbs 
as I hastily stripped the camera for 
action before she might dart away. 
After the first exposure I heaved a sigh 
of relief and maneuvered for a better 
position. Several branches of the myr- 
tle partly obstructed the view of the 
nest, and I dared brush them aside, my 
hand coming within a foot or so of the 
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sitting bird. She merely watched me 
with mild concern. 

Satisfied with another photograph or 
two of the incubating bird, I made my- 
self comfortable on a close-by sand dune 
overlooking the nest and waited with 
the graflex in my lap for any action that 
might take place. I had not seen the 
male Jay approach, but almost before I 
was well seated he hopped up through 
the dense growth, gave voice to several 
pleasing though rather wheezy notes, 
and alighted on a branch an inch or 
two above the nest. Without further 
ceremony he proceeded to pass, from 
his seemingly empty bill, one small 
black cricket after another to his ap- 
rreciative mate. Amazed, I watched 
the male bird produce four crickets 
from his throat. The magician lifting 
rabbit after rabbit from a silk hat had 
nothing on this Scrub Jay. And no 
wonder his voice had sounded wheezy! 
Later, when there were young in the 
nest, I saw this method of feeding re- 
peated several times. 

With five or six exposed films safely 
tucked away in the carrying case I grew 
considerably bolder, approached the 
sitting bird to within an arm's length, 
and even stroked her gently on the 
back. It occurred to me that I might 
band her without causing any serious 
disturbance, so I got a band of the pre- 
scribed size and the pointed pliers from 
the car. She did not struggle or voice 
any protest at all when I lifted her from 
the nest and closed the band in position 
on her leg. And when I replaced the 
Jay on her five speckled eggs she sat 
quietly as if nothing had happened. 
Her only gesture was to ruffle her 
feathers with a quick flick and settle 
them again in order. 

On subsequent visits, shortly after 
the baby birds had arrived, I found the 
attitude of the parents noticeably 
changed, both birds then expressing in 
no uncertain terms vigorous disap- 
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FROM HIS SEEMINGLY EMPTY BILL, he proceeded to pass one small black cricket after 
another to his appreciative mate. The male Scrub Jay is a tender and attentive partner, 


proval of my presence. Feeling that I 
had no right to violate further the 
sanctity of their home, I left them to 
rear their brood in peace. 

My experience with this pair was 
typical of many I have since had with 


other Scrub Jays. Another nest of 
particular interest was found at Nep- 
tune, at the very northernmost extrem- 
ity of the Jay’s entire range. This nest 
held two young when found on April 
10, 1932. The bird brooding the young 
when I first noticed the nest appeared 
to be a female. As I watched, she was 
shortly nudged off the nest by a bird 
that I presumed to be her mate. As he 
settled himself over the young in brood- 
ing posture, the evicted bird hopped off 
through the dense growth. 


I decided to see if this bird could 


‘take it'—and found that he certainly 
could. He permitted me to take him 
in hand, carry him to the car, and place 
a band on his leg, without so much as 
the twitching of a muscle on his part. 
His mate was nowhere in evidence 
when I took the Jaybird from his nest, 
and I expected to replace him on it. 
As it turned out, Mrs. Jay was again in 
possession of the nest when we returned, 
and we were in for something of a 
shock (or at least I was), for there she 
sat, like Delilah, with a new spouse 
at her side. This was an embarrassing 
situation, and I hardly knew what to 
make of it. Risking a scene, I relaxed 
my grip on the bird I held, whereupon 
he sprang into the air and nonchalantly 
bounded off over the low scrub to the 
shoulder of the road fifty yards away, 
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Photo by S. A. Grimes 


ON THE TOPMOST TWIG OF THE SCRUB, the Florida Jay loves to bask in 
the warm winter sun. 
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apparently not at all concerned about 
the ‘interloper’ at the nest. 

Then, to my surprise, the third bird 
joined the other male at the roadside, 
and shortly both were back at the nest 
feeding the young, as the mother bird 
shielded them from the sun. I made 
several exposures with the graflex, but 
was never able to get all three of the 
adults at the nest at one time. They 
would take turns, one waiting patiently 
close-by while the other disposed of his 
offering. 

While these Jays were docile enough 
when subjected to no greater mistreat- 
ment than ordinary manhandling, they 
made it very plain that their progeny 
were not to be molested. When I 
shoved the brooding bird off the nest 
and cupped my hand over the young in 
her place, two Jays pounced at once 
upon my knuckles and drew blood in 
several places, while the third of the 
‘pair’ alighted on my shoulder and 
pecked at my head and ear. My notes 
written at the time, however, record 
that the assault was really gentle and 
seemed to be occasioned more by curi- 
osity aroused by the ‘disappearance’ of 
the baby birds than indignation at my 
audacity. This assumption was fur- 
ther borne out by the behavior of one 
of the birds when I did remove the 
young from their cradle. He stood on 
the rim of the nest and pounded with 
all his might until I thought the struc- 
ture would fall to pieces. 

Later I saw the young well awing and 
still attended by the three parents. 
One of the fledglings was noticed peck- 
ing and twisting vigorously at the 
aluminum band I had placed on its leg 
while it was in the nest. This and 
other observations have convinced me 
that vanity is not a Scrub Jay vice—or 
at least that they don’t care for man- 
made adornments. In fact, I believe 
that every one of the dozen or so that I 
have banded has succeeded in removing 
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the metal bracelet from its tarsus. 1 
knew the birds by their territories— 
and I doubt that there is any bird of 
more sedentary nature—but never, after 
a period of as much as a month or six 
weeks, have I found a band on a Jay 
that I felt certain I had banded a short 
time before. 

Although negative evidence is rarely 
conclusive, one particularly notable in- 
stance lends staunch support to my be- 
lief. A bird lifted from her nest and 
banded April 1, 1933, was closely 
scrutinized two weeks later and found 
perfectly bare-legged. Of course it is 
possible that in the interim the banded 
female had left the region and a new 
bird had taken her place, though her 
behavior at the time of banding was 
suggestive of anything but voluntary 
departure. I had carried her a hundred 
yards or so to my car. When freed she 
flew to the nearest bush, shook herself 
thoroughly, uttered a couple of harsh 
notes, and made a bee-line for the nest, 
where I found her sitting tight a few 
minutes later. 

Ten years ago there were four or pos- 
sibly five pairs of Florida Jays in the 
Jacksonville Beach area and another 
pair in a bit of scrub a couple of miles 
to the south at Mineral City (now the 
beautiful seaside resort of Ponte Vedra). 
With saddened spirits, due in part to a 
feeling of utter helplessness to do any- 
thing about it, I have seen this remnant 
gradually disappear until now I fear 
not a single bird is left in this region. 

The pair at Mineral City and an 
isolated pair at Jacksonville Beach were 
driven out in 1933 by the clearing of 
land. There still remained a fine tract 
of scrub some 400 yards in length and 
100 in width at Neptune, and there 
three pairs found living room until 
1936, when the tract was considerably 
reduced in size. During the two suc- 
ceeding years I was able to find but one 
pair, in 1939 but a single bird. This 
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“STOOD ON THE RIM OF THE NEST and pounded with all his might...” When a 
Scrub Jay is befuddled, don’t attempt to foretell his reaction. 


last survivor hung on until February 
of this year, since which time I have 
made many attempts to find him, but 
all to no avail 

In my notes, I find this quaint passage 
from Thomas Nuttall's account of the 
Florida Jay in his ‘Ornithology of the 
United States and Canada,’ published 
more than a hundred years ago: “’ ' 
and at the approach of winter they even 
retire to the south of St. Augustine, as 
Mr. Ord did not meet with them until 
about the middle of February; from that 


they were seen daily, 


time, however, 
flying low and hopping through the 
luxuriant thickets, or peeping from the 
dark branches of the live-oaks which 
adorn the outlet of the St. Juan.”’ 
Ord’s suggests that in 
1830 the Florida Jay's range extended 
as far north as the mouth of the St. 
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Johns River, which is five miles farther 
north than I found the birds in 1930. 
That is a considerable recession, even 
in a hundred years, for so sedentary a 
creature when its habitat is subject only 
to natural transformation. Now, in 
the short span of ten years, man, by his 
rapid destruction of the restricted type 
of environment to which the bird is so 
peculiarly partial, has driven the Jay 
still farther south—this time twenty 
miles over the hammock country to the 
nearest scrub, on the sands of Vilano. 

When the southbound birder now 
eagerly inquires where to find the 
Florida Jay, I say, ‘“Take the ocean- 
shore route out of St. Augustine, keep 
an eye on the shoulder of the road, and 
somewhere between Anastasia and Day- 
tona Beach you will surely see a Scrub 
Jay.” 


YEAR ago we came back from 
summer vacations, summer camps, 
summer fun or work, to find a world 
changed by war. Since then the worst, 
in some ways, has happened. In others, 
there are hopes on the horizon that we 
did not have then. There is a new spirit 
dominating the relations of the United 
States with Canada and with all the 
Latin-American countries. They have 
diplomatic, perhaps military, signifi- 
cances that we all understand. But, 
peering behind them, to the north and 
far to the south, we are able to pick up 
with our binoculars important implica- 
tions for wildlife conservation. Your 
director sent an open letter to President 
Roosevelt and another in the same vein 
to the Right Honorable Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Ottawa. There 
is a movement afoot, we learn, to create 
a chain of migratory bird-protective laws 
throughout the Latin-American coun- 
tries. There is hope that the Western 
Hemisphere will act as a whole in safe- 
guarding the great biota which it shares. 
We believe that wildlife values are 
economic assets of first importance. 
And that even if they weren't they 
would still be worth everything that 
you are doing for them through the 
National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties. We are ready to answer the 
cynical query, What use are birds? Like 
all of nature, they partake of the same 
use to us that art and religion, health, 
philosophy, and peace provide us. Na- 
ture contributes a great part to all these 
institutions and the benefits therefrom. 
Naturalists, of any age or sex, are con- 
tented people; they have their own 
faith; they know where health and 
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peace are found. They have hold of 
values that must not be lost. Above all 
not right now. 


California, We Are Coming 


T IS the boast of California that no 

other state in the Union, and no two 
adjacent states, can surpass the richness 
of its fauna and flora. And that in 
number of societies interested in natural 
history it is second only to Massachus- 
etts. It has no less than five Audubon 
societies and four other groups affiliated 
with us, besides its large enrollment of 
National Association members. The 
people of no other state use their great 
outdoors more enthusiastically, 365 
days of the year; no other state has so 
many visitors, and the great majority 
of them do not come to visit cities, but 
to motor through mountain and na- 
tional park, over desert, along the 
Pacific shore. They come for the sake 
of forests and snowy peaks, desert 
spaces and leaping falls. They come to 
hear Mockers and Cafion Wrens, to 
watch Dippers and Cactus Woodpeck- 
ers, and scan the shores that are haunted 
by Godwits and Willets and Surf-birds 
and Oyster-catchers. 

In this fruitful field, we are starting 
off on November 1, with a seven-point 
program, to wit: 

Coéperation with state and Federal 
officials on all matters relating to wild- 
life conservation in California. 

Formation of Audubon Societies 
throughout the state. 

Promotion of more Junior Audubon 
Clubs. 

Presentation of radio talks and lec- 
tures on conservation. 
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Photo by National Park Service 
C. A. HARWELL, former park naturalist at Yosemite, has been appointed the Association's 
official representative in California, where he will institute a seven-point program. 
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Establishment of new wildlife sanc- 
tuaries under competent supervision. 

Organization of conducted Audubon 
wildlife tours like those which have 
proven so popular in Florida and 
Virginia in the last year. 

Establishment of west-coast Audubon 
Nature Camp, if we can procure the 
land and buildings, similar to the one 
that for five years has met with such 
success on Muscongus Bay, in Maine. 
Not later than the summer of 1942, 
your director hopes, this camp will be 
in Operation. 


Introducing Our Mr. Harwell 


RGANIZATION on the scale we 

are planning in California de- 
mands an organizer. And we have 
found one, in the person of Charles 
Albert Harwell, former park naturalist 
at Yosemite, who has just been ap- 
pointed our official California repre- 
sentative. A native of the Golden State, 
Representative Harwell was graduated 
from the University of California in 
1914, and did graduate work there and 
at Columbia and Leland Stanford. Until 
1929 he served as elementary principal 
in the schools at Berkeley. Then the 
Park Service, attracted by his outstand- 
ing work in nature education, reached 
for him. 

As park naturalist at Yosemite, 
California’s most-visited playground 
and national park, he directed the 
museum and the Yosemite School of 
Field Natural History, which each 
summer trains twenty picked college 
graduates for naturalist positions with 
the Service. He also founded a junior 
nature school in the park, which has 
served as a model for similar schools in 
other large parks. 

A good organizer has to be a good 
speaker, and Mr. Harwell is an old 
hand at the game. He has been lectur- 
ing all over the state for years. His 
radio work and lecture tours have given 


him a national reputation. As chair- 
man of a state committee which selected 
the state bird of California, he was 
heard once a week for two years on an 
NBC hook-up that popularized the 
contest in which 165,000 ballots were 
tabulated. (The Valley Quail was the 
winning candidate, an excellent choice 
later confirmed by legislation at Sacra- 
mento. ) 

Second to none of his qualifications 
is our Mr. Harwell’s life-long study of 
birds. His head and heart are both in 
the right place. He will do great things 
for California and for us. 

We are glad, too, that our veteran 
California worker, Miss Helen S. Pratt 
of Eagle Rock, will continue her active 
promotion of Junior Audubon Clubs 
there, through the handling of inquiries 
and the filling of orders. 


Great Water Birds Go Hungry 
Sir: big freeze in Texas last January 

did more harm than showed up at 
first. The loss to the sanctuary birds 
was direct in some cases; mostly it was 
indirect. It took the form of dead fish, 
shrimp and crab, and in this respect it 
was far worse than the Florida Bay cold 
snap. Due, very likely, to this decrease 
in their food-supply, our Texas colonies, 
when carefully reconnoitered, have 
shown a falling off that was not evident 
immediately. 

For example, instead of a thriving 
colony of Brown Pelicans on the Third 
Chain-of-Islands, these birds deserted 
that area entirely and did not nest in the 
vicinity. Deserted, too, was near-by 
Ayres Island, where usually some 1500 
Egrets, Spoonbills, and Herons nest. 
Many nests were apparently started 
when conditions turned against the 
birds, for incompleted and eggless nests 
were the rule. Instead of the usual 1300 
nests of birds of all species at Vingt’un 
Islands in Galveston Bay, only 300 bird 
domiciles were found this year. Sev- 
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enty-seven per cent decrease in nesting 
is a serious falling off for any species. 
In the case of the Spoonbills of Texas it 
is genuinely distressing to their friends. 
Spoonbills of the Second Chain-of- 
Islands fell off 55 per cent in nesting, and 
at Green Island, in Lower Laguna 
Madre, and at other regular nesting 
locations for Egrets and Herons, there 
was a definite decline in number of 
breeding pairs. 

Of course this doesn’t mean a corre- 
sponding loss in the absolute population 
figures for the sanctuary birds. A bird 
that drops its twig and flies away may 
live to nest another day. And there is 
one important, if not exactly bright, 
side to the storv of the freeze in the 
Texas sanctuaries, for the disaster gives 
us an Opportunity to discover important 
relationships between these birds and 
their environment. If it is true that 
failure to nest was the result of a previ- 
ous mortality among these birds’ food 


species, then we know at least where 
one trouble originates. 


Texas Gains 
AND there is some good news from the 


Lone Star State after all, for several 
new Texas rookeries were listed this 
year for the first time. Two Spoonbill 
colonies were spotted that have never 
been reported before. Mr. Allen's ob- 
servations showed that the birds were 
feeding almost entirely in fresh water, 
where the animal life apparently sur- 
vived the freeze. There was a slight 
but genuine increase this year among 
the two kinds of Ibises at Vingt'un 
Islands. 

Over two hundred young Brown Peli- 
cans were hatched and raised on the 
Corpus Christi colony that we have just 
posted against trespassers. The deep 
pass between Corpus Christi Bay and 
the open Gulf served to repopulate the 
fish of the land-locked waters after the 
freeze, and that probably saved the 
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Pelican colony. We have recently 
leased, and for the first time posted, 
Lydia Ann Island, and it was again host 
toa splendid gathering of nesting Snowy 
Egrets, Reddish Egrets, and Herons. 
Though not breeding, 300 Spoonbills 
used Lydia Ann Island as a summer 
sanctuary, though they were consider- 
ably disturbed by fishing parties whose 
curiosity drew them near. Otherwise it 
is possible that some of these birds may 
have nested. 


More Warden Service Down South 


But emotional upsets due to human 

ogling will soon be a thing of the 
past for ‘Pinks’ in that neighborhood. 
One of the most adaptable men on our 
force, Warden H. C. Blanchard, will be 
in charge in that region through next 
year's nesting season. His new equip- 
ment will include both a car and trailer 
to serve as a camp, and a boat that can 
do service wherever there is a draft of 
water sufficient to float it. Thus mobil- 
ized, he will constitute a whole panzer 
division for protecting the vicinity of 
Corpus Christi. There will be need for 
his patrol work; this region has become 
increasingly popular with sport fisher- 
men and big water birds. Apparently 
they can’t both occupy the same space; 
posted sanctuary for the birds will 
be safe under the wing of Warden 
Blanchard. 

In fact, we're stepping up warden 
service in Texas all along the line. Half 
of the year Warden Blanchard will con- 
tinue his excellent service in the Browns- 
ville region; but extreme southern Texas 
will have the attention of our veteran 
warden John O. Larson, guardian for 
more than a decade past of the important 
Green Island sanctuaries. Larson will 
put in six months on the island as 
usual, and the rest of the year will do 
general patrol down there as well as 
special investigational and educational 
work. 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


BROWN PELICAN COLONY ON THIRD CHAIN-OF-ISLANDS. Desertion this year 
may possibly have been due to loss of fish during last January’s ‘freeze.’ 


It’s a Bug That Gets You 

OST of our wardens aren't orni- 

thologists before they take their 
posts with us. Most are not ‘bird 
lovers." But there’s something about 
the sanctuary work that finally infects 
everyone who comes in contact with it. 
Take Warden Fuller of the Second Chain 
and Friddell of Vingt’un, who have 
stuck so faithfully to their posts these 
trying months. They have the respon- 
sibility for the two outstanding Spoon- 
bill colonies in this country, yet a few 
years ago they neither knew much about 
nor took a particular interest in Spoon- 
bills. In fact, they were both fishermen, 
with no particular affection for piscivor- 
ous birds. Today they are not exactly 
paternal in their devotion to the welfare 
f the Pinks; you could describe their 
ittitude as more like that of a jealous 
and sometimes distracted impressario of 
. whole flock of prima donnas. Worry- 
ng about Spoonbills and fussing over 
ven minor setbacks have become second 


nature with both men. They are now 
the best friends the Spoonbills have. 


High Wind in Louisiana 


bw August hurricane hit our Rainey 
Sanctuary in Louisiana, when it 
ripped across the coastal part of the 
Pelican State. Rain fell an inch an hour 
for twenty-four hours. Through the 
storm, the two wardens, Nick Schex- 
nayder and Dewey Moore, courageously 
held their ground, or what of the ground 
wasn't flooded, in order to prevent 
damage to their boat equipment. Part 
of the headquarters porch was ripped 
away by the wind and many screens 
broken. A good many muskrats and a 
few deer were drowned. But conditions 
are normal once more, and the marshes 
are ready to receive the wintering 
Ducks and Geese. 


Watchman, What of the Keys? 


UCH immense congregations of 
Ibises, Herons, and Egrets have 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


A FINE CROP OF LEACH’S PETRELS WAS RAISED IN MAINE LAST SUMMER. 
Encouraging, too, was the discovery of a brand new colony off the Massachusetts coast. 


not been seen in Florida since 1934, 
writes Warden Ray Barnes, after one of 
the most successful seasons he remem- 
bers. Barnes has also found time to keep 
an eye on the summer population of 
Spoonbills down his way, and he is 
primed with a wealth of information on 
their doings and whereabouts. He will 
have a budget of news for Bob Allen 
when the Sanctuary Director gets back 
into the field. Warden Barnes estimates 
a total of 25,000 water birds roosting on 
a single outlying key. 

The wild country back of Cape Sable, 
the sawgrass empire, the place of lost 
hammocks and tortuous inlets, is de- 
serted of man in summer. Promptly on 
September 1, however, Warden Karcher 
was back on his beat, patrolling the 
Ingraham Highway. This year he will 
have a car-top boat with outboard 
motor, so that he can, like a ‘gator, 
swim or navigate on land, as his am- 
phibious job demands. 

All’s quiet on Florida Bay, where 
Ed Moore patrols through summer heat 
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and clouds of mosquitoes. White- 
crowned Pigeons nesting in that part of 
the bay were safe from molestation, 
thanks to Warden Moore's vigilance. 
He kept a jealous eye on the sinall 
groups of Spoonbills that remained in 
his area over summer, and he is now 
overhauling his boat equipment in prep- 
aration for another of his busy winters. 


They Still Shoot from the Roads 


T’S an amazing number of miles that, 
week after week, is covered by 
Marvin Chandler in central Florida. He 
still finds a few birds lying dead along 
the highways, showing the need of 
patrolling the auto roads against motor- 
ized violators. A Florida Crane ‘‘shot 
with a 22-calibre rifle’ is the most 
recent example. But he reports a great 
increase in nearly all species as a result 
of successful nesting season last spring. 
Water conditions have been favorable, 
and the Cranes huve come back to their 
old roosts, which makes a warden’s job 
much easier. In his activities on the 
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Kissimmee Prairie, Chandler makes it a 
business to know all the state game 
wardens, cattle owners and others who 
have business on the prairie. He reports 
a fine spirit of coGperation. 


Wild Shores, Wild Wings 


OBB Island, you remember, is one 
of our oldest sanctuaries, founded 
primarily for protecting the many kinds 
of Terns that nest, or, alas, used to nest 
there in such quantities. Warden 
Doughty, from the shores of Virginia, 
reports that a fine colony of Royal 
Terns nested there, rather late this year, 
as well as some Gull-billed Terns not 
previously counted. On the outlying 
marshes he saw a few additional For- 
ster's Terns, while the crop of Clapper 
Rails, he thinks, should be well above 
last year’s mark, the high tides and mid- 
August off-shore hurricane to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 
The same Virginia floods made it an 
exciting trip for Warden Blanchard 
who seems to be immunized to abrupt 
changes in habitat) as he tried to make 
his way north to a spell of duty at Cape 
May, N. J. By August 20 a strong 
northwest wind had cleared the atmos- 
phere and brought in a few Broad- 
winged Hawks on their strong pinions, 
first to follow in the wake of the hurri- 
cane. Up to the time of going to press, 
there have been no outstanding flights, 
he reports, though Swallows, Wax- 
wings, and Kingbirds are beginning to 
come in. We couldn't put a finer man 
on the job than Blanchard, and under 
his guidance the Witmer Stone Wildlife 
Sanctuary should again be of great 
benefit to the hosts of migrants that 
make their way across the lonely cape. 


Skimmer Colony Raided 


HIEVES broke in to steal at the 
Skimmer colony on Gilgo spoil- 
bank, down on Long Island's south 
shore. For several years we have seen 
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our efforts to protect the Skimmer 
colony rewarded by success; we have 
posted the land, and through the co- 
6peration of the Town of Babylon the 
Skimmers this year enjoyed a bumper 
crop, raising more than a hundred 
chicks. But the last group to lay was 
raided late in July by a person or persons 
unknown, and some 30 nests containing 
eggs were completely destroyed. Police- 
men and ornithologists know that Sun- 
days are the worst days for all sorts of 
accidents and petty misdemeanors, and 
so it’s not surprising that the outrage 
on the Skimmers took place on the 
Lord's Day. Next nesting season we are 
going to remember to keep it holy, with 
a dawn-to-dark watch when these dark, 
clamorous ocean wanderers are brood- 
ing their eggs upon the beach. 

Skimmers again nested as far east as 
Moriches Inlet on Long Island, where 
they were overlapped in the slow north- 
ward and eastward extension of their 
breeding range by the southward exten- 
sion of the indomitable Herring Gull, 
which is reported as nesting almost to 
Fire Island Inlet. There is a report that 
a pair of Great Black-backed Gulls, an 
international species familiar in north- 
ern Europe as in America, nested and 
successfully raised young at Cartwright 
Island, down near the eastern tip of 
Long Island. 


Ocean-Going Birds Leave Port 


VERY bird-observant traveler who 

ever crossed the Atlantic has seen 
the Petrels a thousand miles from land. 
They follow the ship for a while, but 
they generally let it go, with its cargo 
of landlubbers, long before the Gulls 
come out from the shore to meet one. 
To all appearances, Petrels spend their 
lives at sea; and though we know they 
cannot lay eggs on the ocean wave, 
nobody has ever seen a Petrel’s sea-cliff 
burrow on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, unless he has been to 
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Maine, or to an island off the Massa- 
chusetts coast where a _ brand-new 
colony was discovered last summer. 
Only one species, Leach’s Petrel, nests 
with us; on Great Duck Island, Down 
East way, Warden Darrell Mann reports 
that on August 23 a fine crop of young 
Petrels was ready to leave their nests. 
Young Gulls of the year were on the 
wing in early August, and some as early 
as mid-July. Mann reports that the sea- 
son was an excellent one, and believes 
that the food-supply was larger than 
last year. Gulf coast papers please copy. 


Sanctuary Director Returns 


ACK to Audubon House, after nine- 
months’ absence, comes Bob Allen 
from the southern sanctuaries, with 
enough notes and specimens to keep a 
WPA project busy. His study, you 
remember, has been the dwindling and 
endangered Roseate Spoonbills, or ‘Pink 
Curlews.’ The ultimate purpose, of 
course, was to find out how to protect 
and increase the number of Spoonbills. 
But the immediate goal was not to try 
to take ‘practical’ measures based on 
guesswork and trial by error, but to 
learn what any Spoonbill of any age or 
sex is doing, at any time of day or 
night, any day in the year. So that it 
would be possible to say exactly what 
they eat and, literally and colloquially, 
what is eating them, when and where 
they nest, where and why they shift 
their positions so often. For, to ac- 
complish truly practical results, all 
biological study must first observe, then 
collate, then experiment, then predict; 
and finally it may be able to suggest a 
program of restoration. 


Checking up on Spoonbills 


S SOON as the October Annual 
Meeting is over, Allen will head 
south again. But August and September 
will have seen him complete the rewrit- 
ing and digesting of nine-months’ notes; 
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he will have done an immense amount 
of museum and laboratory work, and 
have discussed his problems with every- 
one in New York who can help him. 

For instance, a small fish, which re- 
peated observations indicated the Spoon- 
bills, and to some extent Louisiana 
Herons, were eating, he took to John T. 
Nichols of the American Museum of 
Natural History for identification. It 
turns out to be the little sheepshead 
minnow, and the interesting fact brought 
out by Mr. Nichols was that this min- 
now is able to live in salt and fresh 
water alike. Obviously this is impor- 
tant in the feeding habits of the ‘Pinks,’ 
for their preferred habitat is that inde- 
scribable zone of the Florida coast that 
is now brackish, now fresh. 

“It is too early,’’ Allen tells us, ‘‘to 
attempt any definite conclusions, but 
observations and studies of the Spoon- 
bill's relationship with the sheepshead 
minnow, both in Florida and Texas, 
and subsequent results with other food 
animals, suggest that the bird is not too 
particular about the kind of food it 
takes so long as there is plenty of it. It 
is a question of quantity rather than 
quality, although of course there are 
necessary limitations, especially in the 
matter of size. It is interesting that this 
theory had already been advanced by 
John T. Nichols, who mentioned it in a 
recent article written for one of the 
encyclopedias. My own analysis of the 
Spoonbill’s feeding habits and the 
casual study thus far made of its anat- 
omy continue to bear out Nichols’ ideas 
on the subject.”’ 

An understanding of the character of 
the food niche occupied by the Spoon- 
bill is going to make further study of 
its feeding habits a great deal easier and 
make it possible to progress more 
rapidly toward the completion of such 
studies. 

According to Allen, no availabie 
phase of the Spoonbill’s iife cycle is 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


‘PINKS’ IN ADULT BREEDING PLUMAGE. The tuft of > carmine feathers 


at the base of the neck is one of the distinctive features of t. 


being neglecced. Even its plumage se- 
quences, he points out, have an impor- 
tant bearing on the object of his study. 
“Tf we are to understand thoroughly the 
dispersals and the migratory move- 
ments of the Spoonbill, we must be 
equipped to observe accurately the dif- 
ferent age groups that make up our 
various Spoonbill flocks. This means a 
good many hours with museum collec- 
tions but it will not be time lost if it 
will help us to dispense with guesswork 
in one more field of investigation.” 


Author, Author! 


ASMnERs of our staff are bursting 

into print on all sides. Did you 
see in [zfe magazine for July 29 a splen- 
did article on Albatrosses off the Cali- 
fornia coast, by Treasurer Guy Emerson? 


is plumage. 


The October issue of Natural History will 
carry as its lead article ‘Hawks Aloft’ 
by Richard Pough, of our Persecuted 
Species Department. His bulletin, 
‘Hawks,’ forms the entire October 
number of the series published by the 
School Nature League of New York. 
Roger Peterson is now working up a 
16-page leaflet on migration, which will 
be reprinted as part of the ‘Nature- 
Study for Schools’ teaching series, after 
appearing serially in Birp-Lore. We 
hear from Houghton Mifflin Company 
that ‘Audubon’s America,’ edited by 
Donald Peattie, will be published the 
second week in October. The first or 
limited edition was so many times over- 
subscribed three months before publica- 
tion that it had to be increased from 500 
to 3025 copies. After signing every one 
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of the 3025 copies in three days, the 
editor happened to weigh himself. He 
had lost five and a half pounds 


Our Stock Still Rising 


AUDUBON preferred is a stock that 

has gone up 71% points with the 
American public, in the last year. Or, 
more exactly, we can show a 7.2 per 
cent increase in membership dues in the 
fiscal year 1939-40. So much for full 
adult membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. In the 
past school year, 206,118 young Ameri- 
cans became Junior Audubon Club 
members. 


A Long Ten Cents 


VER think of starting a Junior Au- 

dubon Club? It's easy. Ten chil- 
dren and an adult advisor constitute a 
club. And dues are ten cents each mem- 
ber for the school year. They should 
be sent in to this office by the Junior 
advisor. See the Junior Audubon Club 
ad in this issue of Brrp-Lore. 

Junior Audubon Clubs are simply 
nature clubs. The approach is through 
bird study, but the text of each bird 
leaflet relates the bird to the plant and 
animal life in its environment. Thus 
is built up the picture of how all liv- 
ing things are interdependent. The 
text also covers the activities of birds 
throughout the year. Many leaders 
find Junior Clubs helpful in presenting 
nature study and supplementing science 
programs. 

There is a very practical advantage in 
getting your Junior Club started in the 
fall, for clubs enrolling before January 1 
receive all four issues of News on the 
Wing, the Junior Club paper. But clubs 
enrolling later can receive only the 
spring issues. If you can round up 
twenty-five or more youngsters for your 
club, it gets a full year’s subscription to 
Birp-Lore (six bi-monthly issues), 


provided, always, that the enrollment 
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is in before Jan. One. Otherwise—half 
a year’s subscription. 

As the school year opens, and re- 
enrollment time comes round, we are 
ready to send out new buttons and en- 
tirely new leaflets to all Junior Club 
members registering now. The six 
four-page bird leaflets, each containing 
a color plate and outline drawing for 
coloring, are particularly interesting 
this year, for they describe birds differ- 
ing widely in their habits, yet com- 
monly seen over all North America. 


October's the Time 


ALL is really the easiest time to 
handle bird study with young be- 
ginners. In spring the tyro is over- 
whelmed by the confusing abundance of 
species, individuals, plumage, and song. 
In early autumn many of the familiar 
birds that children love and learn easily 
are still about in suburbs and orchards 
and meadows. The arrival of the 
winter visitants is a small-scale subject 
easily handled, compared with the over- 
powering spring migration. As winter 
comes on and food becomes scarce, birds 
turn increasingly tame and are disposed 
to come freely to feeding trays, and 
perforce most of the winter birds are 
seed eaters. Nests are plainly visible 
when the leaves are down; it’s easier 
than spying the thimble to find them 
then, and they may generally be re- 
moved without compunction since few 
kinds of birds ever reoccupy old nests. 
There are plenty of interesting ques- 
tions that Junior Club members can 
solve for themselves in fall and winter 
by observations: Where do birds go in 
a snowstorm? What birds that are here 
all year round change their costume in 
winter, and how does it differ? Where 
do insect eaters find insects now? What 
is the animal that roofs over abandoned 
bird nests, with cattail down? Some 
kinds of birds, like Ring-necked Pheas- 
ants, Crows, and others, leave such 


characteristic tracks in the snow that 
they can easily be identified. A little 
observation would soon enable the 
voungest member to identify many 
common bird tracks. 


We're Sweeping the Country 


BSOLUTE maximum capacity for 

Audubon Nature Camp enroll- 
ment would be 250 students per season. 
This year, highest on record, we missed 
a full house by only three enrollments. 
In five years we have handled 1146 en- 
rollments, and every year we seem to 
draw from a wider area. Besides the 
Canadian provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, and the District of Columbia, 
students came to us this year from 


Photo by T. S. Pettit 


THIEVES BROKE IN TO THEIR BREEDING GROUNDS. Down on Long Island’ 
south shore, some thirty Black Skimmer nests containing eggs were completely destroyed. 


twenty-four states. From all over the 
country, in short, except the Carolinas, 
West Virginia, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Alabama, the Rocky Mountains States 
and California and Oregon. But they'll 
join the fold soon. Deep South, Far 
West, we'll be seeing you. 


And There Will Be Grub 


RIDAY, October 11—hold the date!— 

is set for the reunion at Audubon 
House, of all Audubon Nature Campers. 
Camp movies in color, taken this 
season, will be on the bill of fare. There 
is some first-class wildlife photography 
on the celluloid. Come and see a Cedar 
Waxwing cough up scarlet bunchberries 
to feed its babies. And the seals—! 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


IN SPITE OF HIGH TIDES AND A HURRICANE, the crop of Cobb Island’s Clapper Rails 
was probably above last year’s mark. 


We're not telling what they do on the 
screen, because Allan Cruickshank 
doesn't think you'll believe it anyway. 
There are beautiful shots of the Parula 
Warbler at its and many other 
scenes you mustn't Of course 
there will be refreshments—so bring 
along that camp appetite. 


nest 
miss. 


Santa Claus Down the Chimney 


T ALL began on the Fourth of July. 
And because the Fourth was mete- 
orologically so inglorious. Only sixteen 
degrees above freezing, the atmosphere 
dripped with moisture that sunless day 
at the Audubon Nature Camp. Every- 
one was cold and most were wet. But 
foul or fair, the program goes on. So, 
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all that day, classes and staff huddled 
in the one-room combination of lecture 
hall, museum, laboratory, work-shop, 
and library. The only warmth radiated 
feebly from one small oil stove. 

But that night a self-appointed com- 
mittee of four of the campers waited 
upon the camp director, with the heart- 
and soul-warming request that the 
students of the second session of the 
1940 season be given permission to start 
a fund for the erection of a new build- 
ing. A one-story building, with one 
great room large enough to provid 
more Lebensraum for everyone, and ai 
additional indoor classroom. But abov: 
all, a fireplace would be built, not onl) 
for heat, and as a hearth for rainy-da‘ 


picnics, but to provide a heart and 
center for the whole social life and 
spirit of the Audubon Nature Camp. 

And to prove their good intentions, 
the second-sessioners were prepared to 
start the ball rolling with their own 
contributions to the fund. They left it 
to the three sessions that would follow 
them in 1940 to carry on the good work. 

How could such an offer be refused? 
The camp director accepted with a full 
heart. He stipulated only that no 
personal solicitations be made, and that 
the contributions should take the anon- 
ymous course of being dropped down 
the chimney of a pasteboard model of a 
‘building.’ 

Nothing was more encouraging than 
the spontaneous spirit that prompted 
the informal committee to make the 
request. They said, in effect, that the 
camp was giving so much to those who 
attended, and was making such a real 
contribution to the cause of conserva- 
tion, that every camper felt like doing 
something in return. Of course, they 
were going to go forth and preach the 
gospel anyway. But they wished to give 
material evidence of their appreciation. 

Next day the fund was announced in 
assembly. And soon the contributions 
were jingling down the chimney. A 
great start was made by the second- 
sessioners. 

When the third-session crowd came, 
it got wind of the fund, and asked to be 
allowed to continue the job. In turn 
the fourth and fifth sessions, entirely 
unsolicited and unstimulated by the 
director or staff, carried right on with 
the good work. Five hundred and fifty 
lollars had been poured down the 
chimney by the close of the season. 

All old students will be told about 
the fund this fall, so that they can have 
the opportunity of chipping in to give 
he camp enough for the new building. 
Only 200 out of the 985 who have been 
nrolled in the last five years have 
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given, to date, but old students are 
hearing about it without formal notice 
from us, and contributions are coming 
in. The camp staff is raising its own 
separate fund. 

When the first session of the 1941 
season lands on the island they will see 
the house that a thousand Audubon 
camp ‘Jacks’ have built, standing 
among the dark spruces. And above 
its gable will rise the chimney. 


New Friend of Junior Clubs 


NY one of the thousands upon 
thousands of Junior Audubon Club 
members that have been enrolled in the 
last forty years or so, may become a 
member of one of the adult Audubon 
Societies. All, we believe, are friends 
of the birds, for life. So that the person 
who has enrolled one child in a Junior 
Audubon Society can say he has done 
something toward increasing our tribe. 
But Mrs. A. L. Campbell, for many 
years our Junior Audubon Club repre- 
sentative in Oregon, has enrolled 11,525 
Oregon children, as well as many in 
Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. It is 
with our lasting thanks for her work, 
and our deep regret that she cannot 
continue it, that we announce her 
resignation of this important post. But 
in the same breath we are happy to 
declare that Mrs. Christine M. Morgan 
of the Oregon Audubon Society will be 
our new Junior Audubon Club represen- 
tative in Oregon for the school year 
1940-41. She is also a member of the 
Lucy Audubon Club, which reminds us 
that to many women, children and even 
men, all over this country, Lucy is a 
heroine not second to her husband in 
the affections of the American people. 
If report speaks truly she contributed 
one bird painting to ‘The Birds of 
America,’ too. It is the Swamp Spar- 
row, plate sixty-four, of which her 
husband wrote: “‘Drawn from Nature 
by Lucy Audubon.”’ 
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You're Coming to the Convention! 


ROM the evening of October 11 to 
that of the 15th, members and 
friends of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies will be gathered in 
New York City to participate in the ac- 
tivities and enjoy the entertainment at 
the 36th Annual Convention. A big turn- 
out of members, especially at the day- 
time meetings, is bound to be tremen- 
dously heartening totheearnest and hard- 
working members of the Audubon staff. 
Much has been accomplished during 
the past year. Much is planned for the 
immediate future. The program at this 
convention is an Audubon program from 
start to finish. 

The latest in beautiful color motion 
pictures and kodachrome stills of birds 
and other animals will be on view. 
Excitement with regard to controversial 
issues is expected to prevail, especially 
at the indignation meeting on Tuesday 
afternoon, October 15, with regard to 
the resumption of illegal traffic in feath- 
ers of wild birds. 

Those who are planning to partici- 
pate in either of the field trips or attend 
either of the dinners are requested to 
purchase tickets well in advance. 

There will be special exhibits at 
Audubon House open to members and 
their friends throughout the convention 
period. The exhibits will include some 
of the most recent oil paintings of 
waterfowl! by the distinguished artist, 
Francis Lee Jaques; large and mounted 
photographs in black and white, repre- 
senting the work of many of America’s 
outstanding wildlife photographers; and 
exhibits of current activities of the 
Association. 

Ushering in the program will be the 
Fifth Audubon Nature Camp Reunion, 
to be held at Audubon House, Friday, 
October 11, at 8 p.m. 

On Saturday, October 12, there will 
be a two-day field trip to Cape May, 
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N. J.; and on Sunday, October 13, a 
one-day field trip to Montauk Point, 
Long Island. Both expeditions will be 
under the leadership of staff members. 

The schedule for Monday, October 
14, 12 noon, at Audubon House, is a 
buffet luncheon for delegates of affiliated 
clubs. At 2p.m., the program continues 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History, when the work of various 
staff members during the past year 
will be reviewed. A special treat will 
be the showing of color motion pictures 
by John H. Storer and Augustus S. 
Houghton. At 8 p.m., there will be 
beautiful new wildlife motion pictures 
in color at the American Museum of 
Natural History: ‘Familiar Songbirds 
of Central New York,"’ by Dr. Arthur 
A. Allen; more bird and mammal 
pictures by Mr. Storer; “‘Rare Birds of 
the Valley of Texas,’’ by Samuel A. 
Grimes; “‘Activities of the Audubon 
Society,’’ by John H. Baker. 

On Tuesday, the 15th, the scene shifts 
back to Audubon House, where the 
annual business meeting will be held 
at 9.30 a.m. The program will then 
be resumed with further lectures, many 
of them illustrated, by staff members, 
and the introduction of some of the 
Audubon wardens. A buffet luncheon 
is being served at Audubon House at 
12.30 p. m. Back at the museum, at 
2.15 p.M., an indignation meeting will 
disclose resumed illegal traffic in wild 
bird plumage. Following this will be 
an illustrated lecture on birding in 
the California Sierras by C. A. Harwell; 
a discussion of the new Audubon 
program in California by Messrs. 
Harwell and Baker; and the introduc- 
tion of Mrs. Harriet Williams Myers, 
President of the California Audubon 
Society. Activities will close with 
the annual dinner at 7.30 p.m. at the 
Hotel Roosevelt. 
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HE Pacific coast reports normal to 

good weather, with a favorable 
breeding season, and the early departure 
of summer residents from Washington. 
From Massachusetts to Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Minnesota and Missouri, the first 
part of the summer was abnormally 
cool, with great heat later. The first 
part of the breeding season was un- 
favorable, but the second half was very 
good. The Carolinas had heavy rains 
in August, Florida torrential rains in 


July, while Texas reports the usual hot, 


dry weather. 

The most interesting correlation here 

is with the northward flight of ‘south- 
ern’ Herons, long supposed to depend 
upon the drying up of the southern 
swamps. The flight is reported as very 
poor (Mass.), subnormal (N. Y.), poor 
Ohio), very late, just beginning in 
mid-August (Carolinas), very poor 
west Florida). Only Missouri reports 
American Egrets in numbers. 

The shore-bird flight is reported as 
early and good over the whole northern 
half of the United States, but poor in 
the Carolinas, and the mid-July flight 
practically non-existent in western Flor- 
ida. In the Northeast there was a pleas- 
ing sprinkling of Hudsonian Godwit 
records from July 17 on, and the Caro- 
linas note an increase of Marbled God- 
vits. Apparently 14 Black-necked Stilts 

ummered, without breeding, on the 


‘The Season’ reports appear, as usual, in the 
upplement to this issue of Birp-Lore. 


* « Changing Seasons 


By 
LUDLOW GRISCOM 


Carolina coast, while,one turned up in 
North Dakota! Observers who are 
thrilled by an occasional Wilson's 
Phalarope in the Northeast will envy 
San Francisco with a flock of 200 on 
July 15. It is interesting to note that 
Yellow-legs reached Massachusetts on 
July 6 and southern Texas on July 7. 
It is only occasionally that students 
in the northern states note any real 
land-bird migration before August 15, 
but they do note the disappearance of 
many summer residents. This last fact 
is what accounts for the early ‘fall’ 
migration in the south. Thus, Florida 
reports the first Warblers on August 4, 
and Texas sends quite a list of land-bird 
migrants present by August 24. 
Notable breeding records and range 
extensions: Massachusetts, Little Blue 
Heron and Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron (from south), Double-crested 
Cormorant (from north); New York, 
Black-backed Gull and increase of Her- 
ring Gulls (from north); New Jersey, 
Snowy Egret (from south); South Caro- 
lina, Glossy Ibis; Chicago, Yellow- 
headed Blackbird (from west); Minne- 
sota, Acadian Flycatcher, the last of a 
long list of austral birds entering this 
state; Missouri, Black Tern; northern 
Great Plains, increase of Grebes, Black- 
headed Grosbeak and Lazuli Bunting. 
Another species rapidly increasing in 
recent years in the Atlantic states is the 
Prairie Horned Lark, and several pairs 
were found last summer in well into the 
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SUMMERED ON THE CAROLINA COAST. Apparently not nesting, fourteen Black- 
necked Stilts spent the summer at Cape Romain, while one turned up in North Dakota. 


state of North Carolina for the first time. 

Ducks seem to have done well in 
western Minnesota and in the Dakotas 
where there was some mortality from 
local hail storms and botulism. An 
early movement of Ducks is reported 
from Chicago, Massachusetts, and New 
York. 

A hurricane struck in at Charleston, 
S. C., on August 11, and Sooty Terns 
were reported in two localities. 

Outstanding rarities: Little Blue 
Heron near San Francisco; Reddish 
Egret near Pensacola, Fla.; a Bell's 
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Vireo at Sewell, N. J.; a Curlew Sand- 
piper at Monomoy, Mass.; and a Ruff 
at Newburyport, Mass. 

Other little-known North American 
birds not often reported are Black-footed 
Albatross and Black Swifts in unusual 


numbers in Washington. Good news 
also is the breeding of the Green-winged 
Teal in eastern Massachusetts, and the 
Hooded Merganser in North Carolina. 
Many Birp-Lore readers would love to 
see the Franklin's Gull colonies in 
North Dakota—20-50,000 pairs!—Cam- 
bridge, Mass., September 8, 1940. 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


| Richard H. Pough (p. 395) has, for four years, 
been in charge of the Association’s campaign to 
educate the public as to the role in nature of those 
birds and other animals 
which are persecuted by 
man. For a year now, 
Mr. Pough has _ been 
patiently but determin- 
edly investigating the 
traffic in illegal feath- 
ers; between reading up 
the historical back- 
ground of the present 
plumage laws, talking 
with Federal and state 
enforcement officials, 
consulting museum ex- 
perts as to feather iden- 
tifications, and checking with feather dealers and 
iretailers as to feathers offered for sale, his time has 
ertainly been well occupied. 


| John L. Blackford (p. 405) became of age before 
he passing of the West's great forest wilderness, 
nd that was almost to inherit the urge to write 

lof the outdoors. He suc- 

kumbed without a struggle 

fon returning to his western 

Montana home from Le- 

Jand Stanford, where he 

ad majored in law. Con- 

Servationist Blackford has 

Btudied birds in numerous 

Mections of the West, the 

Results of which have been 

appearing in national mag- 

pzines for several years. 

To know a bird's home,"’ 

he says, ‘‘comes very near to knowing the bird 
ntself—at least you are certain of an introduction.”’ 


| John H. Gerard (p. 422) took his first pictures 

vith a Brownie camera at the age of eleven. His 

interest in biology and wildlife photography stems 

from the time he caught 

and handled his first snake 

some years later. Today, 

at the age of twenty-two, 

photographer Gerard 

has, in his Illinois home, 

a collection of some 2500 

wildlife negatives, many 

of which have been pub- 

lished in the St. Louis 

Post-Dispatch, in the Na- 

tional Geographic Magazine, 

. Life, and Nature Maga- 

ine. At present his ambitions are set on obtaining 

Gugzenheim fellowship, so that he can devote 

is full time to recording the natural American 
cene. 


CLASSIFIED 


To assist our readers in disposing of their surplus 
bird prints, back issues of BIRD-LORE, used cameras, 
binoculars, and other equipment, BIRD-LORE will 
accept classified advertising from reputable individuals 
and business houses. Insertion will be made under the 
proper heading at the rate of 6 cts. per word per inser- 
tion, cash with order. Minimum insertion $2.00. Name 
and address must be given as no insertion will be made 
with a box number. The publishers reserve the right 
to reject any advertisement. Address all orders to 
Advertising Department, BIRD-LORE, 1006 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS AND FIELD GLASSES, cleaned and 
adjusted by specialists since 1870. Winterdorf and 
Company, 15 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES, 
BAROMETERS, etc., cleaned, repaired and adjusted. 
Send glasses for estimate. New and used glasses sold 
and traded. W. E. Belz, Opticians, 2 East 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


PAPERWEIGHTS 


Four for $1.25 

(West of Miss. lic extra) 

Just the thing for the bird hobbyist, nature | 

lover or sportsman. True-to-life replicas of 

four species of American waterfowl. Scaup 

(pictured here), Mallard, Canvas-back and 

Redhead. 31% inches long and 11% inches 

high. Heavy enough for paperweights and 

attractive enough for odd nick-nack decora- 

tion. Only $1.25 per set of four (15c extra 
west of Mississipp1). 


Service Department 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES | 
1006 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 


AUDUBON BIRD CARDS 


Three sets of fifty cards each. Printed in postcard 
size, in color, and with descriptive text. 
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. $1.00 


50 Winter Birds . 

50 Spring Birds . 

50 Summer Birds. 
Service Department 

National Association of Audubon Societies 

1006 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 


“‘The North Wind Doth Blow...” 


We all know the nursery rhyme which ends“. . . . and what will the poor birds do 
then.’’ Set up Audubon approved and tested feeding stations and keep these feeders 
filled with Audubon Bird Food, and birds will have no fear of the winter months. 


AUDUBON BIRD FOOD 


10 pounds $1.50, postpaid to and including the fourth postal zone. Beyond that, postage extra. 
50 pounds $6.00, express collect. 


No. 26 
No. 26. SQUIRREL-PROOF FEED- 


ER. A hanging all-metal feeding tray 
that solves the squirrel problem. No. 32 


Comes Se grams or Koowe $2.50 No. 32. BISHOP COMBINA- 
TION SHELTER. A rustic 
feeding station that serves as 
both a feeder and a Robin 
bracket. Suet basket remov- 
eee ere 


Service Department 


a s — 
No. 37 National Association of 
No. 37. COMBINATION FEED- = . 
ER. Automatic seed-hopper Audubon Societies 


made of metal and roofing ma- 1006 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


terial. Comes with either wire 
or wooden suet basket $3.00 


No. 44 


No. 36 No. 44. CORN-CRIB FEED- 
No. 36. BISHOP ‘SKYLIGHT’ FEEDER. Glass top ER. A ‘cribful’ lasts a long 
protects food from the weather and permits easy time. Prevents waste and gives 
observation of the birds. Comes equipped with attach- a constant supply. To fill, lift 
ments for erection on a window sill the top of the roof..... .$2.75 
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JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS 


Sponsored by 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


CLUB PROGRAM. Junior Audubon Clubs hold meetings, elect officers 
and plan their own activities, adapting these to the age-level, interests and 
geographic location of the group. Although the approach is through bird study, 
the text of each bird leaflet, which Junior members receive, relates the bird to 
the plant and animal life in its environment and thus helps to create a picture 
of the interdependence of all living things. Many teachers and leaders find 
Junior Audubon Clubs helpful in presenting nature study and in supplementing 
science programs. 

WHO BELONGS. Ten children and an adult advisor constitute a club. 
Dues are ten cents for each child member per school year. The combined dues 
are sent to the New York office by the adult advisor. 


CLUB MATERIALS. A colored bird membership button and one set 
of 6 four-page bird leaflets, each with color plate and outline drawing for color- 
ing, are provided for every club member. Every club receives the Junior Audubon 
Club paper, News on the Wing, issued four times each school year. (To receive 
all four issues it is necessary to enroll before January 1, 1941.) All clubs of 
2) or more members are entitled to Brrp-Lore magazine. [To receive one year’s 
free subscription (6 issues), it is necessary to enroll before January 1, 1941. 
Clubs enrolling after that date will receive one-half year’s subscription (3 issues).] 
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TO ENROLL A JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB, FILL IN THE FORM BELOW AND MAIL TO 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ in payment of dues of members 


of a JuNton AUDUBON CLuB. Age level 


Name of Adult Advisor 
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Ruffed Grouse 


$1.00 each, or 4 for $3.00 \ 


Snowy Heron \ 


FOUR AUDUBON PRINTS--$3.00 | | 


These beautiful reproductions of Audubon Elephant Folio 
prints now sell for only $1.00 each, or all four for $3.00, 
WHILE THEY LAST. The supply is limited. Order now. 

Snowy Heron and Wild Turkey are 19 x 24 inches upright. 
Ruffed Grouse and Mallard Duck are 19 x 24 inches hori- 
zontal. All prints are on beveled paper, no mat needed for 
framing. Postage prepaid. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO BIRD-LORE SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1940 


Boston Region.—Abnormally cool 
weather continued well into July, the holi- 
day, July 4, being the coldest in 44 years. 
There were 
some cold 


rains in late 
June,which 
killed many 
young birds 
nearly 
fledged. 
Muggy heat 
the last part of July made the month's aver- 
age temperature about normal. The first 
half of August was about normal. Rain has 
been markedly deficient for most of the 
summer 
The spring migration did not close until 
June 15 and 16, with the final departure of 
the shore birds. The Acadian Sharp-tail was 
also at Monomoy on June 15, the latest date 
Griscom 
The breeding season was further retarded 
during June and certain species found cond:- 
tions unfavorable. But conditions were ideal 
in July and August, most species trying 
again, and with complete success. It would 
be interesting to know the causes back of the 
apparent paradoxical variations in certain 
cases. Thus, the Common Terns on Cape 
Cod did fairly well, though greatly re- 
tarded. At Nanset the first effort of the 
Least Terns failed, but they tried again and 
successfully. At Monomoy the Least and 
Arctic Terns also failed the first time. The 
Least Terns became discouraged and disap- 
peared. Eight out of 25 pairs of Arctic Terns 
tried again, but failed, and all disappeared. 
A pair of Yellow-crowned Night Herons 
bred at Chatham and raised one young (Mrs. 


The Season— 


CXXXIV. June 15 
to August 15, 1940 


Maclay). Mr. Hagar definitely proved the 
successful nesting of the Little Blue Heron at 
Marshfield, and also found at Jeast 30 pairs 
of Leach’s Petrel at Penikese, a particularly 
fine piece of field work. Double-crested 
Cormorants probably nested at Manchester, 
and a large number on an island in Boston 
Harbor. The Green-winged Teal nested at 
Wayland (Morgan). The rapid increase and 
spread northward of the Rough-winged 
Swallow and Prairie Warbler continues 
The Turkey Vulture has been present all 
summer in the southwest corner of the state 
and may have nested. The number of records 
of stray birds elsewhere (north to Maine and 
east to the outer Cape) has been remarkable, 
and is, of course, the result of this bird's 
northward ‘trek’ in recent years. 

Sooty Shearwaters remained off the Care 
in some numbers into early July, but Greater 
and Cory’s Shearwaters have been scarce 
Never have summering shore birds been so 
scarce on the outer Cape. A Dovekie off 
Monomoy Point on June 16 is an almost 
unique record for the state. A Ruddy Duck 
on the pond at Monomoy Point from August 
4 on is hard to explain. 

The fall migration began on July 6, with 
shore birds and Swallows southbound 1 
numbers. On the whole the shore-bird 
flight has been early and good. The peak o! 
the early adult flight was a week ahead « 
normal, between the 18th and 22d. TI 
number of Dowitchers, Stilt Sandpiper: 
Lesser Yellow-legs, Curlew, and Black 
bellied Plover has been well above average 
To date there are two reports each of Baird 
Sandpiper and Wilson's Phalarope. Muc 
more notable was a July flight of Hudsonia 
Godwits, 2 at Ipswich on July 21, and 9 o 
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the 27th (Smith, and several others). Jaegers 
were so early that a possible flight year is 
indicated, the first Parasitic on July 14, the 
first Pomarine on July 25, with both species 
reported occasionally since. There was an 
extraordinarily early flight of Black Terns, 
July 7-11, the species being notably scarce 
since then. As might be inferred, the Tern 
flight was late and poor, the peak at Mono- 
moy Point being only 8000 birds on August 
4. Prof. Eliot reports the first of Warblers in 
the Connecticut Valley on August 2, after a 
cool night; it included a Blue-wing and a 
Hooded! 

Notable rarities: 2 Black Skimmers at 
Chatham, first seen by Mrs. Maclay; Audu- 
bon’s Shearwater off No Mans Land, July 21 
(Bowen); a Ruff at Newburyport, July 31 
(Eliot); a Curlew Sandpiper in breeding 
plumage, collected at Monomoy Point, 
August 4 (Griscom).—Luptow Griscom, 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


New York Region.—The last half of 
June was subnorma] in temperature, prob- 
ably further retarding the breeding of some 
species, al- 
ready de- 
layed by the 
extreme- 
ly late mi- 
gration. 
Rough- 
winged 
Swallows 
had young at Beechhurst on July 21 (Fischer 
and Reid), Hermit Thrushes were still sing- 
ing at Manorville on August 7, and other 
breeders were very late (Raynor). Killdeer 
with newly hatched young, Jones Beach, 
August 5 (Arbib), and Black Skimmers with 
nests and eggs at Oak Beach, August 11 
several). July was hot, humid, deficient in 
rain, and without storms, an ideal month 
for the raising of young birds. The early 
part of August came as closely as possible to 
normal conditions. Thus the only comment 
on the effects of the weather during this 
period can be ‘‘generally favorable.”’ 

Breeding birds were naturally in sharp 
focus for this period. The outstanding ex- 
ample of breeding-range extension is the 


report of a pair of Great Black-backed Gulls, 


SEASON 


which successfully raised young at Cart- 
wright Island, a new breeding species for 
Long Island (Wilcox). Immature birds 
were seen at Orient on July 24, possibly the 
same ones (Latham). The southwestward 
spread of the Herring Gull continued—te- 
ported nesting at Cartwright Island (Wil- 
cox), at Orient for the first time (Arbib, 
McKeever, Latham), and at Fire Island Inlet, 
the farthest south on the Atlantic coast to 
date, where on August 2 there were 11 nests 
(Wilcox). Thriving Black Skimmer colonies 
reported at Gilgo spoilbank and Moriches 
Inlet, the former partially egged at the 
height of the season (Pettit). Coot bred 
successfully at Mill Neck, with 5 young on 
July 28 (Nickelsen). Mayer reports a Black 
Rail nest and 9 eggs at Lido Beach, on July 
13. Alder Flycatcher nested at Kissena, the 
only Long Island station, two pair on July 
5, reported last year as Least Flycatcher 
(Fischer). Cerulean Warbler extended its 
range into lower Columbia County, N. Y., 
several pairs on June 16, as did Henslow’s 
Sparrow (Elliott). Lawrence's Warbler, a 
nearly-grown young, at New Rochelle, 
July 13 (Bull). 

Birds reported as having decreased locally 
in noticeable numbers included: Grasshopper 
Sparrow, New London (Poor); Phoebe, 
Manorville (Raynor); Purple Martin, West- 
chester (Bull, Oboiko); Tree Swallow, every- 
where decreased. The aberrant Heron flight 
was subnormal. No Snowy Egrets and very 
few Little Blue Herons were reported. New 
Jersey had American Egrets at Troy Mead- 
ows, maximum 25 (Robson) and Westfield, 
17 (Hunn). Seen in numbers on Long Island 
only at Tobay Beach, maximum 41, and 
Mastic, maximum 17 (Nichols). Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron at Mastic, August 11, 
one adult (Nichols), and at Port Newark, 
August 14, an immature (Eynon). 

Pelagic bird reports have been few and 
scattered. Offshore from Southampton on 
July 14, Darrow reports 80 Cory’s Shear- 
water, 30 Greater Shearwater, 1 Sooty Shear- 
water, and 3 Pomarine Jaeger. One Sooty 
Shearwater also at Shinnecock Inlet, July 4 
(Wilcox), and Gardiner’s Bay, July 24 
(Latham). Cory’s Shearwater, 2, at Pon- 
quogue, August 3 (Fischer, Sabin), and 6, 
Moriches Inlet, August 4 (Raynor). 

The shore-bird migration started early but 
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progressed slowly to normal peaks late in 
the season, with Knot and Dowitcher show- 
ing definite increases. The first movement on 
Long Island was noted on June 27, and at 
Newark Meadows on June 30 (Eynon). Red- 
backed Sandpiper, July 5, Jones Beach 
(Elliott) and Stilt Sandpiper at Idlewild, 
July 9 (Mayer). Dowitcher, 850, Gilgo 
spoilbank, July 14 (Elliott). Knot, 200, 
Moriches Inlet, August 4 (Rose, Terry 
Hudsonian Curlew arrived at Point Lookout 
on July 13 (Mayer), at Orient on July 14 
(Latham), at Mastic on August 3 (Elliott), 
and at Astoria on July 28 (Hines, Watson). 
Wilcox reports a strong flyer that remained 
at Shinnecock Bay, July 15-29. 

The first Black Tern appeared at Jones 
Beach, June 23 (Elliott) and later greatly in- 
creased in numbers. Forster's Tern was first 
reported at Moriches Inlet, August 4 (Rose, 
Terry Notable records: Hudsonian God- 
wit, Moriches Inlet, August 18 (Rose, Terry, 
Raynor); Wilson's Phalarope, Idlewild, July 
7, adult (Mayer); Ruddy Duck, 1, Como, 
July 17 (Cant). Also reported during the 
period were Greater Scaup, Red-breasted 
Merganser, and Scoters 

Early migrants included Golden-winged 
Warbler at Orient, August 12 (Latham), 
Migrant Shrike, 2, Idlewild, August 14 

Mayer), and a marked movement of Swal- 
lows, Warblers, and other land birds during 
the second week in August. Tree Swallows 
roosting at Orient numbered 1000 on July 24, 
a maximum (Latham), and 5000 at Hacken- 
sack River marshes on August 10 (Wolfarth, 
Eynon). Great decrease in field observers 
noted for the period.—Rosert Arsis, Jr., 
Woodmere, L. I1., ALrrep E. Eynon, Newark, 
N.J 


Philadelphia Region.—Temperature for 
the first half of the period averaged cooler 
than normal. The last half was unusually 
hot and dry. 
However, for the 
first seven months 
AS of the year 1940 
’ | there has been a 
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Atlantic 
. On August 10, 


at Sewell, N. J., 
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Batezel found, in one of his water traps 
a bird which he at first thought was 
White-eyed Vireo. Careful inspection 
proved it to bea Bell's Vireo. All identifica 
tion marks were carefully checked, including 
the eyes, which were brown. This i 
apparently the first record for this bird in 
New Jersey. 

On June 19, at Holmesburg, Philadelphia, 
Miller found a pair of Alder Flycatchers 
with a nest containing 3 eggs. This is the 
first breeding record for this bird in Phila 
delphia County. 

Snowy Egrets were reported from 3 Heron 
colonies in southern New Jersey this sum 
mer—8 birds in all. One nest, found by 
Worth, contained 6 eggs from which 4 young 
were hatched and left the nest safely. 

An intensive predator-banding project 
conducted by Reimann this spring and 
summer resulted in 101 Hawks and Owls 
being banded. Most of them were young 
birds. Of the total number banded, 26 were 
Cooper's Hawks. 

The fact that Martins suffered as a result 
of the unseasonable cold early this year is 
proved by the fewer numbers occupying 
the Berlin, N. J., Martin roost this summer. 
There were an estimated 5000 on August 
10, 1940. Last year (1939), 10,000 were 
estimated on approximately the same date. 

Other records of interest—Island Beach, 
N. J., June 30, Greater Shearwater, 1 dead 
(Newman). Princeton, N. J., August 13, 
Golden Eagle, 1 adult (Worth). Ocean City, 
N. J., July 17, Hudsonian Godwit, 1 adult; 
Philadelphia Airport, June 20, Prairie 
Horned Lark breeding (T. and J. Rigby). 
Ocean City, N. J., August 11, Stilt Sandpiper, 
1 (Moore). Wildwood, N. J., August 11, 
Stilt Sandpiper, 4; Little Beach Island, N. J., 
June 23, Roseate Tern, 4 CE. and Q. Kramer). 
Barnegat Bay, N. J., June 23, Double-crested 
Cormorant, 5; Caspian Tern, 3; Dowitcher, 
97 (Schmid). Holgate, N. J., July 8, Wil- 
son's Plover (Clark and Doran); this bird 
was afterwards seen by numerous observers 
and was still present on August 18. Hurff- 
ville, N. J., August 15, brood of young Barn 
Owls flying about and still using their 
nesting hollow in an old tree for their 
daytime roost (Raup). Laverock, Pa., 


June 21, Dickcissel, 1 (Clark, et al.). Os- 


prey, banded at Cape May, N. J., July 16, 


THE 


1939, by Gillespie, was shot at Rio de Ja- 
neiro on December 16, 1939—a long-distance 
migration record for an immature Osprey.— 
Juttan K. Porter, Collingswood, N. J. 


Washington (D. C.) Region.—During 
the months of June and July, the weather 
conditions in the Washington region showed 
mostly moderate 
summer tempera- 
tures, excepting the 
last two weeks of 
July, which were 
excessively hot. 
There was no ex- 
cessive rainfall. 

As usual, con- 
ditions during June 
and the early part 
of July were more 
or less static, rep- 
resenting the nor- 
mal closing weeks of the breeding season, 
and there was almost no migratory move- 
ment of birds. A slight shifting of popu- 
lations took place during the latter part of 
July, which movement, however, was prob- 
ably lessened by the high temperatures. 

Owing to the unusually cool weather in 
May, there was some hangover of late 
migrants into early June, such as Black-poll 
Warblers and similar late-moving species. A 
White-crowned Sparrow was noted on June 
1, at Arlington, Va., by P. A. DuMont, 
which was an unusually late date for this 
species. The American Egret was reported 
on July 2, on the Patapsco River near Balti- 
more, Md., by Hervey Brackbill. 

That birds normally begin their singing 
very early in the morning is again instanced 
by a few chance observations made during 
the middle of June, when the days were long- 
est and morning light the earliest of the en- 
tire year. The Southern Robin was found to 
begin singing under normal conditions at 
bout 3.20 a.m., E. S. T., and the Cardinal at 

bout 3.45 a.m. 

Apparently the Nighthawk is not so num- 
rous in the city of Washington as it was last 
ear; at least it has not been so much in 
vidence. The Yellow-billed Cuckoo, how- 
ver, has been more frequent in appearance, 
utticularly during the last week of June and 

ring the month of July. 
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W. H. Lawrence reports that, at Laytons- 
ville, Md., on June 8, he inspected a Barn 
Owl's nest containing 5 eggs, a Sparrow 
Hawk's nest with 4 eggs, and a Phoebe’s 
nest containing 3 young. On the same day, 
at Seneca, Md., he saw a Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher’s nest containing 4 eggs. At Balti- 
more, Hervey Brackbill reports that his 
observations of nests show the following 
interesting dates for young that were leaving 
the nest: Blue Jay, June 3; Red-eyed Towhee, 
June 16; Mockingbird, June 19; Field Spar- 
row, June 26; Wood Thrush, June 27; Mary- 
land Yellow-throat and Barn Swallow, 
July 1. In the same locality, young just out 
of the nest were noted on the following 
dates, but all these probably represent either 
second broods, or the broods of birds whose 
previous attempts at nesting had been 
frustrated. These dates are: Maryland Yel- 
low-throat, July 1; Meadowlark, July 4; 
Catbird, July 7; House Wren, July 7; Brown 
Thrasher, July 9; and Red-eyed Vireo, July 
15 to 19.—Harry C. Osernotser, U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C. 


Carolina Region.—Early July was quite 
cool, the rest of month unusually hot and 
dry, with heavy rains during second week 


in August. 
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there been a large number of any one species, 
and some species have been scarce. Sander- 
lings, for instance, reached a one-day peak 
of 350 per mile at Back Bay (Bailey) and 
were often less than 100 per mile, while last 
year they had a two-day peak of 1000 per 
mile and throughout August were not less 
than 300 per mile. Noticeably scarce species 
were Curlew, Willet, both Yellow-legs, 
Knot, and Pectoral, Least, and Semipalmated 
Sandpipers. About normal were Piping, 
Semipalmated, and Black-bellied Plover, 
Turnstone and Dowitcher. Pea Island 
(Walker) reports 11 Marbled Godwits, 
which is better than last year; Hatteras 
(Quinn) had a single Upland Plover on 
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INCREASING IN THE ATLANTIC STATES AS A BREEDING BIRD. Nesting pairs 
of Prairie Horned Larks were found in North Carolina this year for the first time. 


July 5. Cape Romain found no evidence of 
nesting among the 14 Black-necked Stilts 
summering there. Pea Island had 10 Stilt 
Sandpipers on August 5, and 2 on the 8th. 

E. B. Chamberlain reports much damage 
at Charleston by the hurricane of August 11; 
the tide was 6 feet above normal high, with 
Cape Romain (DuPre and Baldwin) losing 
nearly all Clapper Rails; both adults and 
chicks were found dead, and few 
have been seen since. Edisto Island (Cham- 
berlain, Jr Wilson's Plover and 
small Sandpipers hiding in trash 3 miles 
inland and a live Turkey Vulture floating in 
the water while the wind was 80 m.p.h. 
Myrtle Beach (Kuerzi) had an unusually 
large flock of 18 Sooty Terns the day of the 
storm, and Romain had 2 of these, one 
nearly dead 

Terns appear to have had a good nesting 
season, most Common Terns having taken 
to wing by mid-July at Pea Island, and Least 
Terns being abundant there before this date 
and uncommon afterward. Royal Terns 
deserted their large colony at Romain, but 
another colony of 500 pair was discovered 
late in the season; Pea Island banded a 
large number of fledgling Royals. Black 


dow ny 


reports 


Skimmers and Laughing Gulls were abun- 
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dant nesters at Pea Island. The Pelican 
colony at Romain came through well, and 
no hurricane damage yet reported. 

The post-season flight of Herons appears 
to be later than usual, as all Herons have 
been scarce at Cape Henry (Reed), and only 
the Snowy has been noted as common at 
Pea Island; Hatteras reports Herons arriving 
in numbers as season ends. Audubon’s 
Shearwaters noted at Charleston, Hatteras, 
and Pea Island, though in smaller numbers 
than last year—first birds on July 30. 

A flock of 700 Tree Swallows at Charleston 
on July 17 was mostly immature; migration 
at Cape Henry has been rather slender 
Purple Martins left breeding boxes at 
Charleston on July 28, and migrants from 
the North had passed through Rocky 
Mount by thousands by August 9. 

Unusual records: An immature Great 
Black-backed Gull, Pea Island, August 8; 
Glossy Ibis nesting at Southport on July 1, 
two young hatching, one later found dead 
(Thompson and Bragaw); Cory’s Shear- 
water, dead, Pea Island, July 6, and another 
on August 20, these being first definite 
records for North Carolina. A male Myrtle 
Warbler in high plumage at Charleston, 


July 16 (Dingle). 


THE 


Inland section: Interesting nesting records 
have turned up, one being a female Hooded 
Merganser and 9 young at Rocky Mount 
on May 6 (Craighill), on edge of Swift 
Creek Swamp-—first breeding record for 
North Carolina. Prairie Horned Larks have 
extended their breeding range well into 
North Carolina as evidenced by three rec- 
ords: Statesville had nest and young on 
June 15 (Grace Anderson); another in north- 
ern part of Iredell County (Wray) on June 
12, also with young; Rocky Mount, on 
June 19, had two birds, one unmistakably 
voung. The 4 nests of Yellow-crowned 
Night Herons, noted at Rocky Mount in 
last season, did not mature broods although 
the eggs hatched; nest of Cooper’s Hawk 
not far away. Hill Forest at Durham had 
Scarlet Tanager and nest on July 13 (Frank 
Williams), most eastern record of breeding 
in North Carolina. Statesville noted nests 
of Catbird, August 9; Mockingbird with 
fully-fledged young, August 10; Cedar Wax- 
wings were seen in limited numbers through- 
out the summer but no nests noted. Blue 
Grosbeak, nest with young at Garner, near 
Raleigh, August 12; young Bluebirds in 
nest at Henderson, August 11 (Mrs. Davis). 
Columbia (Mrs. Charles) found the Red- 
headed Woodpecker unusually scarce this 
year. 

Our only inland migration data are first 
Barn Swallows at Rocky Mount on August 
7, although some breeding birds on the coast 
seemed not yet to have migrated; bulk of 
the large Purple Martin migration left Rocky 
Mount on August 9.—C. S. Brimvey and 
Joun H. Grey, Jr., Raleigh, N. C. 


Pensacola (Fla.) Region.The out- 
standing weather feature of the period was 
the series of almost daily torrential rains 
r during the first half 
| ensacola region) of July, resulting 
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With the upland ponds full to overflowing, 
the stage seemed to be set for a worthwhile 
display of Herons, but the results, as com- 
pared with the conditions of only a few years 
ago, were disappointing. The Little Blue 
Heron, abundant up to two vears ago, has 
now disappeared as a breeding bird in this 
county. The roadside line-up this summer, 
then, was composed of a few Little Blues in 
a few ponds, an occasional Snowy or Ameri- 
can Egret with them and, early in August, 
one or two small groups of White Ibises. 
The Yellow-crowned Night Heron, some- 
times a common wanderer in the salt marshes 
after the breeding season, is also rare this 
summer. However, the most notable event 
of the whole period concerns the Heron 
group: the appearance of a single Reddish 
Egret on the Bay beach on July 14, and again 
a few miles farther west on July 27. This 
seems to be the only recorded occurrence of 
this species anywhere along the middle 
Gulf Coast. 

The mid-July flight of shore birds, usually 
a highlight of the midsummer period, was 
practically non-existent this season. The 
Spotted Sandpiper appeared on July 14, 
earlier than ever before recorded, and became 

“common on the beaches a few days later. 
The Solitary Sandpiper was first seen on the 
same day and was common in roadside ponds 
by the end of the period. Nothing else was 
seen until July 21, when a single Least Sand- 
piper appeared. Other arrivals, much later 
than usual and only in two's and three’s, 
were: Semipalmated Plover, Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, and Dowitcher, July 27; Lesser 
Yellow-legs, July 28; Greater Yellow-legs, 
August 4; Upland Plover, August 6 (F. 
Bray); and Piping Plover and Western Sand- 
piper, August 13. Sanderling and Black- 
bellied Plover in nuptial plumage, both 
usually common before the end of July, had 
not appeared at the end of the period (both 
species in gray plumage can always be found 
in small numbers through June and July). 

A few migrating Warblers can be expected 
in the course of this midsummer period, but 
they came this year in a group—Black and 
White, Prairie, and Yellow Warblers, North- 
ern Water-Thrush (by far the earliest ever 
recorded), and Redstart were seen in the 
course of a few minutes on August 4. Barn 
Swallows appeared on the same day. Two 
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Barn Swallows seen on June 23 must be 
regarded as stragglers since that species is 
not known to nest nearer here than the coast 
of Mississippi. A  Pied-billed Grebe in 
nuptial plumage, seen on July 21, must also 
be considered a straggler. 

Late breeding dates include: Summer 
Tanager seen feeding a young bird just out 
of the nest on June 30; a brood of Gray King- 
birds not long out of the nest, July 21; 2 
downy young Least Terns, August 4; and 
2 downy young Cuban Snowy Plovers, 
August 13. 

The breeding of the Chipping Sparrow in 
Florida is not yet an established fact, but 
presumptive evidence points to the local 
nesting of at least one pair. Following up 
my discovery in the preceding period of very 
late Chipping Sparrows, visits were made on 
June 30 and July 28 to one of the localities 
concerned. On June 30, two Sparrows were 
seen, one with a beakful of nesting material 
and the other in close attendance and in song. 
A torrential rain had just drenched the whole 
area, and no attempt was made to follow 
the birds. On July 28, the male Sparrow, 
still in song, was seen, but a careful search 
failed to disclose his mate or any young 
birds.—Francis M. Weston, 2006 E. Jordan 
St ‘ Pensacola, Fla 


Ohio Region.—During the early part of 
the period, cool weather with frequent 
storms prevailed over most of the state. In 

} the Lake Erie 
there 
several 
«| severe wind- 
storms, which 
se took a heavy toll 
ge. of bird nests and 

young. The 

is month of July 
‘ and the first half 

of August were 

characterized by somewhat 
above norma! midsummer temperatures, and 
a lack of precipitation that was sufficiently 
prolonged to cause local drought conditions. 

Some species of birds seem to have begun 
nesting notably late. At Put-in-Bay, the 
Redstarts, for example, were generally en- 
gaged in nest building during the week of 
June 16-22. No fledged young were observed 
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until the last of the month, and most of the 
young were fledged in July. The close of th: 
period, with the southward migration o 
many species well under way, finds a numbe 
of species still engaged in nesting activity 
Between August 10-15 a Song Sparrow, a: 
Indigo Bunting and 2 Cedar Waxwings wer 
seen building nests, and hatching was ob 
served in a nest of the Red-eyed Vireo. Nea: 
Cleveland a Catbird’s nest with small young 
was found on August 10, and a brood of 
Bank Swallows was fledged on August 12 
(Knight). 

Among the commoner summer species, 
the Kingbird and Purple Martin are noted 
by some observers to be scarcer than usual. 
Observers agree that the numbers of the 
Phoebe as a nesting species are far below 
normal. That this decrease in not merely a 
local one is evident from the number of 
localities from which it has been reported: 
Dayton (Blincoe); Yellow Springs (Burr); 
Hocking County (Thomas); Licking County 
(Claugus); and Toledo (Campbell). The 
island colonies of the Common Tern showed 
a decrease in numbers of nests, and almost 
complete nesting failure for the third suc- 
cessive season. 

Some noteworthy summer records that 
apparently represent non-breeding individu- 
als include: a Ring-billed Gull seen near 
Canton on July 12 (Barry, Ball), and at 
Pine Lake on July 13 (Baker); an Osprey 
near Cleveland on August 12; and a Loon 
which was present throughout the summer 
at Guilford Lake (Baker). There are few 
records for southern Herons although several! 
American Egrets have been seen in the 
vicinity of Sandusky since July 27, and 2 
were noted at Lake Milton near Youngstown 
on August 11 (Baker). 

Southward bound shore birds have been 
reported from many localities although not 
in large numbers. A flock of 6 Upland Plover 
was seen near Cleveland on July 28 (Knight 
Least and Semipalmated Sandpipers have 
been present at Pine Lake since July 7 (Mc 
Laughlin); Solitary and Pectoral Sandpipers 
appeared at Canton on July 20 (Barry, Ball). 
Few of the scarcer species have been re- 
ported but there seems to have been a con- 
siderable flight involving Semipalmated, 
Pectoral, and Solitary Sandpipers, Lesser 
Yellow-legs, and Semipalmated Plovers dur- 
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ng the second week of August. This was 
noted at Put-in-Bay, Cuyahoga Falls (G. A. 
Smith), Youngstown (McLaughlin) and 
Salem (Baker). Dowitcher and Stilt Sand- 
piper were reported at Lake Milton on 
August 11 (Baker), and at Pine Lake on 
August 18 (McLaughlin), and 2 Western 
Sandpipers at Lake Milton on August 11 
Baker). 

Ring-billed Gulls appeared in numbers at 
Put-in-Bay on August 7-10, decidedly earlier 
than in the two preceding vears. Two im- 
mature Forster's Terns were seen at the same 
place on July 28 (Trautman) 

Some movement of Yellow Warblers was 
apparent across Lake Erie as early as July 28. 
A Nashville Warbler was seen at Cleveland 
on August 8 (Knight), and the Northern 
Water-Thrush, Blackburnian and Chestnut- 
sided Warblers appeared at Put-in-Bay on 
August 14. On the morning of August 13 
Orchard and Baltimore Orioles were seen 
crossing the lake in numbers, and other mi- 
grants included the Redstart and Brown 
Thrasher.—C. F. Waker, Stone Laboratory, 
Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 


Chicago Region.—The normal spring 
weather, which was relatively mild in the 
Chicago Region as compared with the frigid 
temperatures ex- 
perienced in the 
East and South, 
was followed by 
a summer lacking 
in any signifi- 
cantly extreme or 
long-continued 
departure from 
the average. The 
June mean of 
68.2° was only 
1.3° above the normal and the 72.4° normal 
for July was exceeded this year by only 2°. 
Early June was marked by a warm period 
ittaining a peak of 83° on the 5th (64° nor- 
mal), followed by a week of cool north 
wind, which lowered the mercury to 58° on 
the 9th and 11th (66° normal) 

July differed from the normal only in the 
levelopment, during the fourth week, of an 
inexpected hot period that reached a peak 
»f 101° on the 24th and 25th (73° normal). 
june alone was marked by somewhat more 
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than average precipitation, particularly 
north of Chicago. Sufficient ground water 
was available even in the western and south- 
ern portions of the Chicago Region for the 
maintenance of adequate water levels in all 
sloughs and marshes throughout the breed- 
ing season. 

The subnormal temperatures registered in 
the Middle Atlantic and Gulf States during 
the winter and spring had a marked, and in 
some respects odd, effect upon spring migra- 
tion in this area. With the exception of the 
several species reported by Boulton and 
Beecher (Season Report, February -April) as 
constituting early arrivals, the average ar- 
rivals of the majority were delayed by a week 
or ten days. Migration waves were quite 
marked, but tended to be concentrated to- 
ward the end of the normal period. In spite 
of the tardy arrival of most migrants, there 
was no significant delay in the final depart- 
ure of northern breeding species. 

The local breeding population may have 
been affected by the loss, in the South, of 
myriads of wintering birds or early mi- 
grants during the inclement weather of 
February and March, but no precise or com- 
plete appraisal of the results in this area can 
be made. An accurate nesting census of 
Purple Martins at Blue Island, III. (Bartel), 
places the 1939 pairs at 252, with only 240 
nesting in 1940. The decrease of 12 pairs of 
breeding Martins, in spite of additional 
houses provided for them, probably can be 
attributed to the severe losses suffered earlier. 

No general departure from the normal was 
observed in the breeding population of the 
Chicago Region. However, several records 
are of interest. A male Blue Grosbeak, re- 
ported singing at the Morton Arboretum, 
Lisle, July 5 CE. Jurica), constitutes one of 
the few clues that the species may occasion- 
ally nest in this region. Two male Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds were reported singing at 
Waukegan from May 10 through June and 
undoubtedly nested there (Durham). Two 
Piping Plover nests and a colony of a dozen 
Common Tern nests containing eggs or 
young were found on the property of the 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 
Waukegan, June 30 (Durham). 

Two Red-wing nests, in an isolated popu- 
lation of 42 occupied nests at the Morton 
Arboretum Bird Research Station, Lisle, 
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were parasitized respectively by a Sora Rail 
June 1) and a Cowbird (Boulton, Blake, 
Holabird). Only the eggs of the hosts were 
hatched. Three Cowbird eggs were found 
in a Catbird nest at Homewood, June 15 

Letl). The 4 eggs of the host were evicted 
by the newly hatched Cowbirds, which 
were themselves later destroyed by maraud 
ers. A Killdeer nest containing 4 eggs was 
found on a coal heap near Homewood, June 
5, within 10 feet of the Illinois Central 
Railway tracks. One chick was successfully 
hatched and raised. A Sparrow Hawk was 
reported nesting during June in the coping 
of a fourteen-story office building located in 
the heart of the Chicago Loop business 
district (Franzen) 

One American Egret seen on the Waukegan 
Flats, July 21 (Durham), and 6 at Lake Calu- 
met, July 21 (Franzen), constitute unusually 
early post-nuptial appearances of this 
species. The first general flocking and move- 
ment of Ducks was noted on August 11 when 
Mallard (50), Black Ducks (50), Blue- 
winged Teal (20), and Wood Ducks (8) were 
observed at McGinnis Slough (Johnston). 
Earlier single arrivals were Lesser Scaup (1 
at Waukegan, June 23 (Johnston) and a 
Baldpate and Pintail reported at Wolf Lake, 
Ind., July 26 (Seymour, James Levy). 

Early appearances of migrant shore birds 
include the locally uncommon White-rumped 
Sandpiper, reported at Waukegan, June 30 

Durham), and 5 Hudsonian Curlew seen in 

the same locality, July 5 (Durham). A sixth 
Hudsonian Curlew, considered a rare mi- 
grant in the Chicago Region, was reported 
on the Lincoln Park beach, Chicago, August 
6 (Dreuth Previous early Chicago fall 
records for the Sandpiper and Curlew are 
August 29 and September 7 respectively. A 
Knot, reported at Wolf Lake, Ind., July 30 
Seymour and James Levy), and a Willet 
Western?), seen at Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
August 3 (Dreuth), constitute other note- 
worthy records of locally rare migrants. 

A modified general migration of shore 
birds was noted at Wolf Lake, Ind., July 10, 
with the arrival of 6 Lesser Yellow-legs, 
6 Least Sandpipers, 5 Dowitchers and 4 
Semipalmated Sandpipers (Seymour, James 
Levy). A more varied flight was registered 
at Waukegan, July 21, with the appearance 
of 3 Piping Plover, 1 Solitary Sandpiper, 
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1 Lesser Yellow-legs, 1 Pectoral Sandpiper, 
1 Baird's Sandpiper, 1 Least Sandpiper, 3 
Dowitchers and 2 Semipalmated Sandpipers 
(Johnston). 

Particularly strong migrations of shore 
birds were recorded at Wolf Lake, Ind., 
July 29-30 (Seymour, James Levy) and again 
on August 4—5 (Levy, Bartel). To the species 
already recorded for the present season were 
added Stilt Sandpipers, which first appeared 
at Wolf Lake, July 26 (Seymour, James 
Levy). A Western Sandpiper, rarely posi 
tively identified in the Chicago Region, was 
collected at Wolf Lake, August 10 (Fran 
zen). Although several unusual migration 
records have been reported for the Chicago 
Region, an analysis reveals no significant 
trends.—-E. R. Brake, Field Museum, Chicago, 
Ill. 


St. Louis Region.—Late June and the 
first half of July continued to be much cooler 
than normal, and then an almost overnight 
heat wave con- 


a tinued until 

Jf SN < avron] August, without 
let-up or relief 
and with no 
rains, changing 
. fas the fields from 
Louis Area green to brown 
What seemed 

like a threatened 


2 
aa 
drought was then 


broken by heavy rains, and the temperature 
again dropped to much below normal, and 
so continued until August.15. During this 
hot, dry spurt, bird life was quiet, although 
the early delayed nestings continued, in 
many cases through July and, in a few cases, 
well into August. 

An odd instance of neighborly nesting 
locations comes from Father Link—a 
Carolina Wren nest with that of a deer 
mouse not a foot away, a Mourning Dove, 
Cuckoo and Goldfinch nesting in the same 
tree stump at Marquette State Park. He 
also reports that the sloughs of the park 
area have been thick with Herons this sum- 
mer, American Egrets in large numbers 
being on display almost continuously, and 
that over 200 Wood Ducks are staying there. 
He also states that the Yellow-crowned 
Night Herons have visited there several 
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Photo by Olin S. Pettingill 


BREEDING IN THE BOSTON REGION THIS YEAR. Marine examples of the Double- 
crested Cormorant formerly nested no farther south than the Maine coast. 


times. This report, on top of so many other 
observations at different locations since the 
species was first seen at the St. Charles 
marshes in 1937, is sufficient to make it 
certain that this long-lost absentee is now a 
regular addition to the birds in the near St. 
Louis region. Other birds new to this sec- 
tion, as proved by repeated returns for 
several years, and now considered regular 
additions, are the Harris's Sparrow, Arkan- 
sas Kingbird, Cinnamon Teal, and possibly 
the Western Sandpiper. 

Late dates for Ducks and shore birds have 
been reported by Wayne Short, Frank Wat- 
son and Harry Comfort, namely: Green- 
winged Teal, June 16; Lesser Scaup, June 26; 
(American Golden-eye, June 26; Lesser Yel- 
low-legs, June 16. Another unusual date 
for shore birds was July 2 when the Least, 
Pectoral and Solitary Sandpipers, 3 Long- 
billed Dowitchers and about 25 Lesser Yel- 
yw-legs were seen by Wayne Short and 
rank Watson near Peruque. The Yellow- 
egs were in summer plumage. James Com- 
fort and others visited the section on July 

and found them still present. 

The closing event of a long series of strange 
ird visitors to the St. Louis region this 
ear was the discovery of the nesting Black 


Tern at Marais Croche about the middle of 
June.—Streruinc P. Jones, Webster Groves, 


Mo. 


Minnesota Region.—The cool weather 
of early June continued and the summer has 
averaged cooler than usual. There was a week 


x of hot weather 
[- in July when 
the temperature 
Minnesota 


at Minneapolis 
rose to 101 de- 
grees on the 18th, 
109 degrees at 
Morris, and from 
103-106 degrees 
elsewhere in the 
southwestern 
part of the state. 
On the 22d and 
23d it reached 103 degrees at Minneapolis, 
with high humidity. The Red River Valley 
largely escaped this hot wave. The rain- 
fall in June was well above normal (plus 
3.12 inches), below normal in July, and 
somewhat above the first part of August. 
Areas in the western part of the state have 
been dry and the ponds and sloughs have 
wasted. 


MINNCAPOUS 
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The return of the shore birds from the 
North began, as usual, in late July—the 
Solitary Sandpiper, Yellow-legs, and ‘Peeps’ 
being in the vanguard.’ 

Reports as to the abundance or scarcity 
of resident birds vary widely, as for example: 
Chickadees absent from the vicinity of 
Minneapolis (Miss Aler), never so abundant 
at Duluth (Dr. Lakela, Mrs. Olin); Hum- 
mingbirds absent at Madison, Lac Qui 
Parle County (Mrs. Peterson), as usual or 
infrequent elsewhere; Catbirds scarce in the 
Hutchinson area (Eheim), as usual or abun- 
dant elsewhere (Duluth, Mrs. Olin, Fillmore 
County, Skaar); and so on for a number of 
species, perhaps representing the not un- 
usual seasonal variation. The writer is of 
the opinion that many of the so-called 
‘song birds’ are slowly decreasing in abun- 
dance, agreeing in this with Mr. Taverner’s 
views expressed in a recent article. Mr. 
Taverner speculated on the possibility that 
the vast amount of arsenical insecticides 
used these days might play a prominent 
part in the decrease. Arsenic accumulates 
in the system, and little by little it might 
reach a lethal dose. On May 21, two dead 
Cardinals were sent to the museum by Mr. 
Conklin of Minneapolis. They were male 
and female and had been about his yard for 
some time. They were picked up dead the 
same day a neighbor had sprayed his apple 
trees. Through the offices of Dr. Swanson, 
the bodies were sent to Dr. Ross A. Gortner 
of the biochemistry department of the Uni- 
versity. After examination of the livers for 
arsenic, Dr. Gortner reported that one bird 
contained enough arsenic to kill it but that 
the other failed to show the presence of the 
poison. Only the livers were examined. 

So far as known, the nesting American 
Egrets did not return this year, but late in 
July a few were seen at Lake Pepin (Dens- 
more and Nordeen), Martin County 
Luedtke), and Heron Lake (Maloney). 

In an annotated list of birds from the 
vicinity of Rushford, Fillmore County, seen 
July 18-August 6, kindly submitted by 
Peter Skaar of Indianapolis, is included a 
record of a pair of Acadian Flycatchers, a 
new bird for Minnesota. Slowly but stead- 
ily these southern species are extending 
their ranges northward, for example, the 
Cardinal, Prothonotary, Blue-winged and 
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Cerulean Warblers, Tufted Titmouse, Be 
wick's and Carolina Wrens, Blue-gray Gnat 
catcher, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Red 
shouldered Hawk, and others. 

Dr. G. H. Luedtke of Fairmont, Martin 
County, sends an account of finding a Ring 
necked Pheasant's nest in a tree—in an old 
nest of another species, of course. It was 
21'4 feet from the ground, in a mulberry 
tree in a pasture, and five of the eight young 
birds hatched were killed by the fall to the 
hard earth. This must be a most exceptional 
occurrence. 

Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of Madison, reports 
that a young Coot, a young Bittern, and a 
young Virginia Rail that had wandered into 
the town in late July were brought to her. 
They survived, and departed after a diet of 
hamburger and water. Mrs. Peterson sug 
gests that they, probably with many others, 
had been forced to leave the sloughs gone 
dry from the heat and drought. 

A number of check lists received from J. M. 
Eheim, of Hutchinson, seem to indicate 
an increase in nesting Ducks in the lakes of 
McLeod and adjoining counties. Mallards 
and Teals predominate. Of interest is a 
count of 54 male Ruddy Ducks and 16 Red 
heads on June 20 in Big Wolf Lake. On 
July 4, at Belle Grove Lake near Hutchinson, 
Mr. Eheim counted 95 Pintails, old and 
young, and 11 female Blue-winged Teal ac- 
companied by an aggregate of 68 young 
‘A farmer living near Ferris Lake, a game 
refuge, reported that in the 13 years he had 
lived there he had never seen so many Ducks 
as this year.” 

A summary of the year’s Duck census on 
the Chippewa National Forest area, by 
Jerome Stoudt, showed a total increase of 
some 15 per cent over last year. An interest 
ing feature of these annual reports (this is 
the fifth) is the presence of so many breeding 
Baldpates, formerly regarded as a rare neste! 
in Minnesota. This year no less than 11 
full broods with females and 64 other adults 
were included in the census. 

A recent letter from P O. Fryklund, of 
Roseau, in the northwestern corner of the 
state, reads: ‘‘I understand that we will 
have this year an open season on most of out 
game birds. Personally, I feel that the 
Ruffed Grouse, Ring-necked Pheasant, and 
Hungarian Partridge are not numerous 
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enough to be subjected to an open season.” 
Reports from other sources indicate that the 
Sharp-tailed Grouse is more plentiful in that 
region.—Tuos. S. Roserts, Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Great Plains Region.—The 
summer on the whole may be classed as about 
normal. There have been some hot spells, 
and the average 
| temperature for 
July and August 
is probably 
slightly above 
the average. In 
many sections 
Wye Te eae , | of the region 
rainfall has been 
slightly above normal, and there have been 
some destructive winds and hail. Low 
reports 1635 Ducks killed and many crip- 
pled by hail on a lake in the western part of 
North Dakota. Horn tells of the death of 
404 birds, including 20 Pelicans in one small 
area in northeastern Montana. According 
to Dart, there were heavy losses in the area 
northwest of Minot, including many water- 
fowl. Losses among Coots and Franklin's 
Gulls were especially bad as these birds stayed 
out in the open water away from any protec- 
tion. The serious nature of these hail storms 
may be ascertained from the many reports 
of losses to farmers, which have included 
complete destruction to grain crops, the kill- 
ing of turkeys, chickens, sheep, a few pigs, 
and even a cow! Many hail stones were larger 
than golf balls, and just as hard. Fortunately 
these hail storms are usually quite local in 
character, but they are often sufficiently se- 
vere to wipe out every unprotected bird and 
small mammal in the locality. 

Botulism also causes heavy losses of birds 
in certain lakes and marshes. Ducks and 
shore birds are the hardest hit, although 
many other birds suffer to a lesser degree. 
Waterfowl nesting conditions and success 
ver much of this region appears to be 

1ticeably improved over the past few years. 
‘he larger water areas in general are about 

e same, but a number of smaller sloughs 

d pot-holes have been restored to produc- 

ve condition and have held up well during 

e summer. Nest predators took a heavy 
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toll in some areas. In one instance a skunk 
was found asleep in an empty Duck nest—the 
stomach contents revealed that it had con- 
sumed the entire clutch of eggs, and then 
curled up in the soft down for a nap. 

A Loon was still present on Des Lacs on 
June 17, while Holboell’s Grebes nested 
there this summer for the first time (Low). 
The Grebes showed an increase in many 
areas, with the Western Grebe showing a 
sharp increase on Des Lacs and Lower 
Souris. White Pelicans nested in good num- 
bers on Gull Island in Medicine Lake. On 
this refuge they were also observed soaring 
to an elevation of 3000 to 4000 feet, and then 
with wings set close to their bodies making 
an almost vertical dive to the lake. Horn 
states that their speed was tremendous and 
that the noise of the air through their wings 
was audible for about two miles. He asks, 
“What do you suppose would have hap- 
pened to one of these diving Pelicans if its 
mouth had come open in its dive?’’ Gull 
Island in Medicine Lake is a natural island 
composed principally of gravel and rock, and 
comprising approximately an acre. Eight- 
hundred and twenty nests of eleven species 
of birds were found on the island this sum- 
mer, making a nest density of one nest per 
two square yards. The birds nesting on the 
island were the White Pelican, Double- 
crested Cormorant, California Gull, Ring- 
billed Gull, Common Tern, Redhead, Pin- 
tail, Gadwall, Mallard, Ring-necked Duck, 
and Spotted Sandpiper. Cormorants also 
nested on Waubay, Sand Lake, and Upper 
Souris, nesting for the first time on the last 
two areas. 

A Whistling Swan was observed at Lake 
Ardoch on July 30 (Stevens). Dart reports 
an unusual Mallard’s nest that was found in 
a tree fifteen feet above the ground, and situ- 
ated in a last year’s Crow nest. Seven of the 
eight eggs hatched successfully. The only 
Cinnamon Teal record was on Des Lacs where 
one of these birds was picked up sick with 
botulism, but subsequently recovered and 
was banded and released (Low). A Duck 
nest on Lower Souris contained 6 Pintail 
eggs and 5 Teal eggs. This nest was incu- 
bated by the Pintail, but was destroyed by a 
skunk. No Duck Hawks were reported 
except on Lower Souris where as many as 3 
were seen in one day. Bald Eagle adult on 
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Des Lacs, July 31. A pair of Sandhill Cranes 
spent the summer on Upper Souris, but did 
not nest. This has been a good summer for 
shore birds, both for variety and numbers. 
Three Long-billed Curlews on Legion Lake, 
August 3 (Low, Dinkins), 1 Black-necked 
Stilt, Lower Souris, about July 17 CHoff- 
mann). One Bonaparte’s Gull, July 17 (Low, 
Hotchkiss). Franklin's Gulls nested on Sand 
Lake (40,000 nests) and Lower Souris 
§0,000-60,000 nests). On Lower Souris 
they utilized principally white-top grass 
Fluminea) and some sedges (Carex) for their 
nest material. There was another large nest- 
ing colony on the Long Lake Refuge. Tre- 
mendous concentrations of Gulls occurred in 
many water areas during late summer. These 
birds are highly beneficial, as their food con- 
sists almost entirely of destructive insects, 
especially grasshoppers, and some mice. Al- 
most 5000 Gulls were banded on Sand Lake. 

A pair of Red-headed Woodpeckers nested 
on Lower Souris in June, a new nesting 
record for the refuge. Short-billed Marsh 
Wren on Des Lacs, July 17 (Low, Hotch- 
kiss). Yellow-throated Vireo at Fargo in 
late July (Stevens). A good increase in 
Bobolinks on Lower Souris in 1940, but a 
decrease was reported by Preston in the 
Tower City area. A Black-headed Grosbeak 
was frequently observed in the Minot area 
through July 14, and a pair of Lazuli Bunt- 
ings was noted there several times in July. 
The female was observed carrying food on 
August 1, but no nest could be found 
Lazuli Buntings were also recorded 
Grasshopper Sparrows were 


Stine 
on Des Lacs 
much more common than usual on Lower 
Souris —C. J. Henry, U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Upham, N. D 


Rio Grande Delta Region.—The period 
was dry and hot—almost identical with the 
corresponding period of a year ago. 
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migrants observed were several Greater and 
Lesser Yellow-legs seen on July 7. On the 
last-mentioned date, a female Marsh Hawk 
and several Ducks (Gadwall, Baldpate and 
Pintail) were observed at the lake. The 
Ducks probably were summering and the 
Marsh Hawk might have been a summer 
resident rather than an early migrant, al 
though none of these birds are officially 
credited with such a southern range. 

The writer left the region on July 13 and 
did not return until August 24; consequently, 
most of the early migrants were missed. On 
the morning of departure, 3 Swainson's 
Hawks were seen soaring southward about 
twenty miles north of Edinburg. These birds 
no doubt passed through the Edinburg area 
the same day. A survey on August 25 
showed that the following birds had ar- 
rived in the region during the writer's 
absence: White-rumped Shrike, Barn Swal- 
low, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Yellow War- 
bler, Mourning Warbler, Pewee, Olive-sided 
Flycatcher, Acadian Flycatcher, Stilt Sand- 
piper, Wilson's Phalarope and Blue-winged 
Teal. Hundreds of Blue-winged Teals were 
found at San Martin Lake. Leora Pomrenke 
reported Rough-winged Swallows and Purple 
Martins near Harlingen on August 12. 

A Flycatcher was found incubating two 
eggs in a nest on the Santa Ana tract on 
July 1. This was presumably the Acadian 
Flycatcher, but since the writer had never 
heard any of the songs of the Empidonax 
group except that of the Least Flycatcher, 
and since the birds appeared somewhat 
weatherbeaten, and neither showed any 
appreciable eye-ring, he was unable to name 
it with certainty. Possibly observers from 
more northern regions can identify the birds 
from the notes. There was a soft peet uttered 
repeatedly while the observer was some 
distance from the nest and a song given by 
the male while perched on a twig near the 
nest. The song seemed to the writer to be 
about half-way between that of a Phoebe 
and the chebec of the Least Flycatcher. The 
song was repeated a number of times at short 
intervals, and each time the bird tossed its 
head back while its mouth was opened 
widest. The nest was rather poorly con- 


structed in a clump of ‘bunch moss’ about 
seven feet above the ground. The eggs were 
almost if not quite white and marked with a 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


HERRING GULLS ARE EXTENDING THEIR BREEDING RANGE. Nests found this 
year at Fire Island Inlet, Long Island, represent their extreme southern breeding limit to date. 


ring of scattered, small, dark spots near the 
larger end. If these birds are Acadian Fly- 
catchers, they were nesting at a considerable 
distance south of their supposed range in 
Texas 

The Tamaulipas Thrush, reported near 
Brownsville in the May-June issue, ap- 
parently moved out of the habitat at first 
occupied after about a month and has not 
been seen since.—L. Irpy Davis, Harlingen, 
Texas. 


Puget Sound Region.—The summer has 
been quite normal. June averaged warmer 
and driet than usual, with six days having 
a maximum of 

80 degrees and 
over, and only 
one shower the 
entire month. 
July had only 
four days with 
{| temperatures 
{ | over 80, six 
| | showers, and 
three days of 
un. The first half of August continued the 


tendency of slightly warmer and drier 
weather, but with no extremes worth men- 
tioning. There have been no storms or high 
winds. Smoke from forest fires has been 
noticeably absent, especially for such a dry 
summer. Morning fog has been present 
only in August 

The early departure of migrants was re- 
marked by most observers in this region. Of 
course, some of the small shore birds re 
turning from their Arctic breeding grounds 
pass through here at the end of June, but 
woodland species seemed to leave earlier 
than usual. Theade Pearse expresses it, 
‘‘T never remember the woods so devoid of 
summer birds by the end of July . . . in 
August any summer migrant was a rarity.” 
Possibly this is a result of the early and 
successful breeding season. 

Black-footed Albatrosses were reported 
in unusual numbers ten to forty miles off 
shore by fishermen. They claim as many as 
50 seen in a single day (Balmer). 

Nighthawks began to flock and move 
about by July 3, which is rather early (Hag- 
enstein). California Quail were very suc- 
cessful in hatching and rearing. 
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Shore birds began to arrive from the North 
by June 22, while the first Nighthawks 
reached Victoria from the South only two 
weeks earlier (Cowan). The first of July 
saw Least and Western Sandpipers and 
Greater Yellow-legs passing through in 
numbers. A few Lesser Yellow-legs were 
observed at that date at Comox, V. I., by 
Mr. Pearse. By August 18, many Red-backed 
Sandpipers were at Cape Flattery (Higman, 
Larrison, Flock Dr. 
small group of Marbled Godwits at Cowi- 
chan Bay during the last week in July. These 
latter are scarce. He also found Dowitchers 
on July 14, is early. Bonaparte’s 
Gulls seem to have had their largest con- 
centration on inland salt water in 
Flocks of thousands have been reported 
commonly in mid-August. 

Band-tailed Pigeons are reported by Dr. 
Cowan to have decreased alarmingly on 
Vancouver Island but seem to be in average 
abundance about Seattle. Swifts 
have not appeared in their usual flocks as 
yet, while Black Swifts were found in large 
flocks off Cape Flattery on August 18 (Hig- 
man, Flock, Larrison), which is an unusual 
locality, and have been reported several 
times elsewhere. Woodpeckers 
seem to have had a banner year, being our 
most abundant Woodpecker in burned-over 
or logged country, and even invading the 
cities in some numbers. 

Thirty-eight Wood Ducks could be ob- 
served at one part of Silver Lake on July 28 
(Beecher, Eddy This lake is between 
Castle Rock and Mt. St. Helens. Local ob- 
servers claim that 400 or more regularly 
gather there in the fall. This is a notable 
concentration for an otherwise scarce bird in 
Washington 

Eastern Kingbirds were reported from 
near the Skagit Dam (Flock). Little Fly- 
catchers are more numerous this year (Hag- 
enstein). Western Purple Martins have been 
abundant about Seattle, and an unusually 
large number have gathered at the Univer- 
sity Swamp (Flock). Dr. Cowan records 
the departure of Violet-green and Tree 
Swallows from Victoria on August 1. 

Several White-rumped Shrikes passed 
through in migration (Hagenstein). Very 
few Pileolated Warblers observed this year 
CHagenstein, Eddy), and no Long-tailed 


Cowan records a 


which 


years. 


Vaux's 


Lewis's 
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Chats (Hagenstein). Dr. Cowan gives th 
departure date for the House Finch as Jul 
18. Chipping Sparrows started south o 
July 15, and the last were seen at Victoria 0 
August 1. Willow Goldfinches were abu: 
dant all over the region.—Garrett Eppy 
Seattle, Wash. 


San Francisco Region.—Weather of the 
period was generally favorable for nesting 
of birds. Continued dryness and absence of 


even a threat of 

ACRANENTO® storm meant there 

\ | could be no losses 

NN 5 » | of young birds 

B a le through chilling or 

a BERKELCY exposure. Nights 
poe asa anes pe & 

Francisco] were warm, as 


No they had been for 


\ @*’*"| months, and day 

’ 7 temperatures were 
Poopie— near or even below 
yw normal along the 

’ coast. Native vege- 


tation matured and 
dried early, but remained as a ground cover 
denser than usual. The result of all these 
seemed to be a greater success in nesting and 
a prolonged season as compared with last 
year. 

The seasonal trend of the nesting is shown 
by these specific examples: Avocet, Dum 
barton Bridge, eggs and young on July 3 
(Kelly), downy young in salt pools on 
August 3 and 4 (Allen); Black-necked Stilt, 
northern Monterey County, downy young on 
July 17 CWilliams); California Quail, Car- 
mel, first broods of the season on June 14 

W.), upper Carmel Valley, late brood of 
very small young on August 12 (Linsdale); 
Western Flycatcher, Carmel, feeding young 
out of the nest on August 13 (W.); Wood 
Pewee, Boulder Creek, family on the wing 
on August 4 (A.); Wren-Tit, Oakland hills, 
nest with 4 fresh eggs on June 23 (Seibert); 
House Wren, Berkeley, male disappeared 
from a nest on July 2, young left the box 
on July 7 (A.); Winter Wren, Big Basin, 
large numbers of young out of nest being 
fed by parents on June 30 (S.); Russet-backed 
Thrush, Boulder Creek, nest with 4 eggs on 
June 11, empty on July 15, but male singing 
near-by (A.); Loggerhead Shrike, Roberts 
Island, twelve miles southwest of Stockton, 
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nest with § eggs on July 22 (Pulich); Mead- 
»wlark, Carmel, 2 young being fed by 
parent on July 18 (W.); Spotted Towhee, 
Oakland hills, nest with fresh eggs on June 
23 (S.); Oregon Junco, Carmel, adult feeding 
streaked young on August 14, but flocks 
already formed (W.). 

In a comparison of nesting success this 
year and last year, Pulich writes that this 
year was much better. More rain brought 
better food conditions for birds and mammals. 
Ground squirrels are very numerous on the 
islands in the Delta region. All nests of 
Red-tailed Hawks contained 3 eggs. Bul- 
lock’s Orioles and White-crowned Sparrows 
also consistently produced larger sets of 
eggs and more young than last year. 

An impressive feature of the summer bird 
life in California is the local movement at 
the close of nesting, which occurs in so 
many species, but which is hard to detect or 
trace. Even slight clues deserve recording. 
These examples were supplied by Mrs. 
Allen: Bewick’s Wren, Berkeley, local 
movement detected on July 8; Russet-backed 
Thrush, Berkeley, singing through June 24; 
Black-throated Gray Warbler, Boulder Creek, 
heard repeatedly through June 21; Mac- 
gillivray’s Warbler, Berkeley, singing 
through June 24; Pileolated Warbler, 
Berkeley, local movement detected on July 
8; Western Tanager, Boulder Creek, heard 
repeatedly through July 4. 

Movement of birds along rhe shore here 
provides a nearly continuous performance, 
with sufficient variation to justify its study 
and recording persistently year after year. 
Observers can contribute material of per- 
manent value by making their notes in 
concise form and placing them in some 
safe place for storage where they may be 
available for future study. If this had been 
done more generally in the past, our present- 
lay observations would be considerably 
more valuable because of the possible com- 
parison. Records for this period: Sooty 
Shearwater, San Pedro Point, about 500 on 
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June 17, Mussel Rock, 100 on June 21 
(Parmenters); White Pelican, Dumbarton 
Bridge, 25 to 80 on several dates from July 6 
to August 4 (Allen), about 200 on July 15 
and 50 on August 13 (P.), around 700 on 
August 10 (Kelly); Brandt’s Cormorant, 
Cliff House, about 1000 passing northward 
on July 13 (P.); Little Blue Heron, Moun- 
tain View Marshes, on August 10 an adult 
was studied by Mrs. Kelly and Frank Wat- 
son; American Egret, Crystal Springs Lake, 
1 on July 31, only one this season (P.); Pin- 
tail, 500 at Leslie Salt Works and 1000 at 
Alvarado Gun Club on August 10 (K.); 
Surf-bird, Landsend and Cliff House Rocks, 
2 at each place on July 30, the first of the 
season (P.); Ruddy Turnstone, Cliff House 
Rocks, 2 on July 30 (P.), Cypress Point, 
Monterey Peninsula, 1 on August 10 (Wil- 
liams); Black Turnstone, Cliff House Rocks, 
4 on July 26 (P.); Wandering Tattler, Pebble 
Beach, near Carmel, 2 on July 14 (W.), 
Santa Cruz, 25 on August 3 (A.), Cliff House 
Rocks, 1 on August 15 (P.); Knot, Moss 
Landing, 4 on August 14 (W. and Gardiner); 
Wilson’s Phalarope, Dumbarton Bridge, 
about 200 on July 15, San Mateo Bridge, 30 
on July 15 (P.), Moss Landing, 1 on August 
14 (W. and G.). 

Some of the land-bird records merit men- 
tion as of special interest for the time or 
place of their occurrence: Marsh Hawk, 
Sequoia Park, Oakland Hills, 1 on June 24 
(Seibert); Barn Owl, Treasure Island, 1 in 
flight in evening of July 29 (Parmenters); 
Saw-whet Owl, Redwood Regional Park, 
Contra Costa County, 1 found dead on June 
16 (S.); Belted Kingfisher, Treasure Island, 
1 on July 28 (S.); Lewis's Woodpecker, 
between the Pinnacles and Hollister, noted 
on June 19 (Allen), near where the species 
has been found in summer in other years; 
Audubon’s Warbler, Oakland Hills, 2 
singing males and a female observed, June 
16 to 24, but no definite sign of nesting (S.). 

Jean M. Linspate, Museum of Vertebrate 


Zoology, Berkeley, Calif. 


A summary of all of the foregoing reports appears in this issue of Birp-Lore under the title of 


The Changing Seasons’ by Ludlow Griscom. 


All supplements will be sent free of charge to members and Biro-Lore subscribers. Additional 
opies of the supplement containing ‘The Season’ only may be obtained for 15 cts.; that containing 
The Season’ and the ‘Breeding Bird Census’ for 20 cts.; and the Christmas Census supplement for 
5 cts. One year's subscription to all Birp-Lore supplements, 75 cts. Checks and money orders 
hould be made payable to Birv-Lore, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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IOURTEEN states are represented in this 
Pyess's annual census in which Birp- 
Lore’s contributors report on twice as many 
habitats Once again the Great Plains have 
the lowest densities, while a strip of elm- 
ash association in Texas shows the highest 
number of birds actually feeding on the area 
studied. This latter distinction, although 
seldom made in breeding-bird counts twenty- 
five years ago, is indicated in nearly all of 
the pertinent reports which follow. It is, 
of course, particularly important in small- 
sized tracts and in areas that produce an 
‘edge’ effect with neighboring habitats. 

The ‘edge’ apparently is misunderstood by 
most bird students, who think of it only in 
terms of the boundaries of their census 
tracts. An adequate synonym would be 
‘diversity line.’ Defined simply, this oc- 
curs at that point where a bird can obtain 
simultaneous access to two or more habitats. 
It may be a line through or around a swamp 
where the trees border the cattails. In a 
grassy field, it may consist of the lines a- 
round the bramble patches or high shrubbery. 
Birds apparently are densest where these 
diversity lines occur, for one habitat may 
give them food, another nesting facilities, 
or shelter from their enemies, etc. 

Perhaps the first question which every 
reader will ask in connection with the 1940 
census concerns the effect of the recent 
severe winter and spring on our bird life. 
At least in the areas sampled, birds survived 
remarkably well. Seven observers reported 
increases, nine decreases (one due to lumber- 
ing), and four reported little or no change 
over last year’s totals. In Tulsa, however, 
the drop in permanent residents was slightly 
over 50 per cent. It seems possible that had 
a number of areas been similarly studied 
in the Southeast they would have shown 
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parallel changes. Although the census re 
ports for New England and the Middle West 
do not show significant changes connected 
with this unusual weather, there can be no 
doubt that certain species in those regions 
suffered considerable losses. Reports came 
to us, for instance, of Tree Swallow and 
Purple Martin colonies decreasing over 75 
per cent in New York and Pennsylvania. 
Unfortunately, Birp-Lore's census contrib- 
utors are not yet numerous enough to include 
reports on the species obviously affected. 

For those who have never tried a breeding- 
bird census, we would like to stress the value 
of these careful counts and the many op- 
portunities there are to take them. There 
are innumerable habitats in the Americas 
that still await their first breeding-bird 
census. Salt marshes, which appear here 
in Brrp-Lore for the first time, have, to our 
knowledge, been censused only once before. 
Don’t be frightened by the emphasis on 
acreage! It is fairly easy to determine the 
size of an area by the simple expedient of 
pacing off the sides of the tract, and check 
ing only parts of the distances by actual 
measurements. Full instructions on how to 
take a census can be obtained by writing 
Birp-Lore's editor, who will be glad to 
offer advice on any problems, particularly 
on the proper selection of a study area. 

Symbols and abbreviations: P = pair; M = 
male, generally singing on a fixed territory 
throughout the season; UM =unmated male; 
N=pair with nest; Y=pair seen feeding 
young; X=birds present. Separated by 
commas, these figures represent a classified 
basis for the number of pairs of each species: 
‘.Crow, 2P, 4N, 4Y°’=10 pairs of Crows. 
In the tables where the densities are sum- 
marized, A = birds on the study tract, nesting 
there but feeding elsewhere. 


BIRD-LORE’S FOURTH BREEDING- BIRD CENSUS 


PART I—BOGS AND MARSHES 


Habitat | State Acres 
ae ate = ieee = 
1. Tamarack bog and border . . | Vt. 2.8 
2. Phragmites and salt-marsh | | 
border .|N.Y.| 24 
3. Brackish marsh with sandy 
border. . [eRe To 
4. Balsam-black ash bog and 
border .. . . | Ve. 8.3 


ae Year |per 100 +A 


| Adults 
Contributor 
| Acres 


25 | 714 | 500 |Wendell P. Smith 


20 | 1939 | 964 | 572 |Wendell P. Smith 
20 | 1940 | 857 | 642 |Wendell P. Smith 
32 1940 | 471 104 |Thomas and Robert Imhot 


| 
+ | 1940 | 753 26 Thomas and Robert Imhof 
40 1938 | 528 | 96 Wendell P. Smith 
25 | 1939 | 612 | — |Wendell P. Smith 
25 | 1940 | 600 | 160 |Wendell P. Smith 


1. TAMARACK BOG AND BORDER. A small 
(.93 acre) bog at Wells River, Vt., and 1.87 acres of 
bordering pasture and railroad track. Coverage: 
June 6, 12, 23, 30; July 5, 14, and frequent observa- 
tions throughout the season. Hours varied from 
5 A.M. to 9 P.M., totaling 20. Census: Nesting and 
feeding within the study area (* indicates permanent 
resident, t unmated male): 


Least Flycatcher . —j| 1P 
E. Wood Pewee 1f] 1P 
Black-capped Chickadee I 1 1Y 
*Red-breasted Nuthatch 1 - 
E. Hermit Thrush . I I 1Y 
Veery. . 1 - 
Blue-headed Vireo . I I — 
Black and White Warbler 1Y 
Nashville Warbler I I yg 
Myrtle Warbler ‘ I — 
Magnolia Warbler I >) 
Black-throated Green Warbler 1 I - 
Blackburnian Warbler I 4| 3 
No. Pine Warbler I te 
Oven-bird I I - 
Am. Redstart , - I 1Y 
Total species 10 | Ic 
Total pairs 10 | 13.5] 12 


Density: Pairs per 100 acres | 357 | 482 | 429 


Vesting on area, but apparently feeding at least in part 
elsewhere: 


38 39 4c 
No. Flicker - 1Y 
*E. Hairy Woodpecker 1Y 
*No. Downy Woodpecker I 
E. Crow 2 I 1Y 
E.. Robin I 2 2P 
FE. Purple Finch I 1Y 
E. Goldfinch I 
Slate-colored Junco i I 
E. Chipping Sparrow I 2 2P 
E! Song Sparrow I - 1Y 
Total species 6 6 ms 
Total pairs 7 8 9 
Density: Pairs per 100 acres | 250 | 286 | 321 


Frequent visitors: E. Kingbird, 1P, 1Y; Catbird, 
», 1Y; Veery, 1P; Cedar Waxwing, 1P; Blue-headed 
Vireo, 1M; Red-eyved Vireo, 1P; Black-throated Blue 
Warbler, 1UM; Black-throated Green Warbler, 1P, 
Y; Oven-bird, 1P; Cowbird, 1P; Scarlet Tanager, 


1M; E. Goldfinch, Wenve tt P. Smiru, Wells 
River, Vt. 


2. PHRAGMITES AND SALT-MARSH BORDER. 
Man-made sand dune overgrown with phragmites 
(80 per cent), spartina grass (10 per cent), bayberry 
(5 per cent), and beach willow (2 per cent). This 
dune is the result of dredging operations carried on 
about 30 years ago in the construction of a railroad 
across Jamaica Bay. Construction was discontinued 
and the area left wild. The dune is about 7 feet above 
the high-tide mark, and the marshy area comprises 
about 15 per cent of the study tract. All of the marsh 
is ditched about once every 5 years by the Mosquito 
Commission. A small muddy pond behind the sea- 
wall is flooded and emptied with each tide and, with 
a few other tidal puddles, comprises (at the most) 
§ per cent of the study area. On the east is a sand 
road (1225 feet) and an area of barren sand; on the 
south is Jamaica Bay, consisting of a 500-foot beach 
and a sea-wall of approximately 770 feet; on the west 
is a tidal creek bordering the tract for roughly 250 
feet; and on the north a ditch. Size: Eng ae Loca- 
tion: South shore of Long Island, , directly 
on Jamaica Bay at the be woe dam bb of its 
north shore; just east of the Queens County (N. Y.) 
line. Coverage : Ten hours on 4 trips in May, : 
hours on ¢ trips in June, and 10 hours on 3 trips in 
July; total, 32 hours. Census— Nesting and Seeding 
on the study area: Clapper Rail, 2P, 4N, 1Y (see 
comment); Virginia Rail, 1N; Spotted | pea. 
iP, 1Y; Long- billed Marsh W ren, 14P, 2 ; Red- 
wing, 8P, 7N, 6Y (about so per cent vy _ ‘here); 
Savannah Sparrow, 2P; Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 3P; 
Seaside Sparrow, 11P; Song Sparrow, sP. Total: 
9 species, 525 pairs, plus 8 Clapper Rails. Density: 
471 adults per 100 acres. Birds feeding outside the 
study area: 50 per cent of the above Red-wings; also 
Bobolink, 1P(2?) and Black Duck, 1N, which fed at 
least in part elsewhere. Total: 3 species, 12.5 pairs. 
Density: 104 adults per 100 acres. Regular visitors 
for food or water: Black-crowned Night Heron, 2; 
Marsh Hawk, 1P; Florida Gallinule, 1; Barn Swallow, 
22P (nested just across the creek); Bobolink, 1P. 
Total: 51 adults. Comment: Of the 7 Clapper Rails, 
I believe there are but 2 males: 1 mated to 4 females, 
the nests of which I found near to one another, and 
the other male with 3 females nesting in deeper grass. 
The Night Herons came in every night from Great 
Neck, Long Island, and occasionally spent the day. 
The marsh edge, though only 15 per cent of the area, 
supported nearly 50 per cent of the breeding birds 
Rails, Sparrows and Wrens. Other sample tracts in 
this vicinity contain more barren sand than the 
present one, more weeds, or much less marsh edge. 
Tuomas and Rosert IMuor, Brooklyn, N. 
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3. BRACKISH SALT MARSH WITH SANDY 


BORDER. This narrow triangular tract contains rn a es Gen 
spartina, marsh elder, and phragmites. A long strip *Brown Creeper . ; 2 I - 
of sandy grass is included on the north side, while FE. Winter Wren I I 
a woodlot borders on the south. Size: About 7.7 F Hermit Thrush : I I ry 
acres. Location: Along the Belt Parkway, Queens Olive-backed Thrush 1f if, iP 
County, N. Y., immediately north of Stoothoff’s *E. Golden-crowned Kinglet I I 1Y 
Island (see census number 14). Edge: An edge effect Blue-headed Vireo . ‘ 2 2 iP 
is provided where the sand strip borders the marsh, Black and White Warbler ry 
and by the various salt-marsh associations. Cover- Nashville Warbler I 1Y 
age: Studied on 16 trips in conjunction with census No. Parula Warbler . I : 
number 14. Census— Nested and fed on the area: Magnolia Warbler 2 2 2Y 
Clapper Rail, 2P; Long-billed Marsh Wren, sP, 1N, Black-throated Blue Warbler 1} I 
1Y; Meadowlark, s;P; Red-wing, 4P; Sharp-tailed Myrtle Warbler . ° 1 
Sparrow, 2P; Seaside Sparrow, 2P; Song Sparrow, 7P. Black-throated Green Warbler . I 2 1Y 
Total: 7 species, 29 pairs. Density: 377 pairs per Blackburnian Warbler 2 4 4 
I acres. Nesting on area but feeding elsewhere: Oven-bird ? 2 I 2¥ 
Black Duck, 1Y. Density: 13 pairs per 100 acres. Canada Warbler . I I 1Y 
Regular visitors: Black-crowned Night Heron,3. Scarlet Tanager I 1Y 
l'Homas and Rosert Imuor, Brooklyn, N. Y. F.. Purple Finch I iP 
4. BALSAM-BLACK ASH BOG AND BORDER. — — 7) | 
Small 2.84-acre bog and border of ¢.5 acres (fully Dena oy © : HEN om. nd = 
described in 1938 and 1939) located at Rvegate, Vt ensity: Fairs per 100 acres | 264 | 306 | 3 
While the hurricane of Sept. 21, 1938, severely dam- 
aged only an estimated 10 per cent of the area, the Vesting in study area, feeding outside it: 
fall of individual trees, in combination with storm 
damage, has admitted more light. The bog is drier "38 "39 4 
luring the present season than ever before, despite No. Crested Flycatcher ‘Sees : ry 
a late spring followed by excessive rainfall during #No. Blue Jay 2] iP 
May and a normal amount to Aug. 1. Surveys: E. Crow . j ail ; _ 
Special trips as often as once a week during most of EC Balin . ; j ee >P 
the breeding pe riod. Coverage: May 30; June 8, 23; Slate-colored Junco. . ; oh a 
July 14, 23, 28; Aug. 4. Hours varied from § A.M. to White-throated Sparrow I eT af 
9 P.M., totaling 25. Census (* indicates permanent } 
resident, unmated male)— Nesting and feeding Total species . si -x 6 
inside the study tract Total pairs 4 | 4 
"ET "as T es Density: Pairs per 100 acres | 48 60; 84 
*Canada Ruffed Grouse iM Frequent visitors: No. Red-shouldered Hawk, iP; 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird iP Broad-winged Hawk, 1P; Black-billed Cuckoo, 1P; 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 2 1Y No. Flicker, 1Y; No. Pileated Woodpecker, 1M; f 
*E. Hairy Woodpecker I 1Y Wood Pewee, 1 Y; Olive-sided Flycatcher, 1M; Wood 
*No. Downy Woodpecker 1Y Thrush, 1P; E. Hermit Thrush, 2P; Veery, 1P; Red 
E. Wood Pewee : F i eyed Vireo, 2P; Black-throated Green Warbler, 1P. 
*Black-capped Chickadee I 2 1Y Total: 12 species, 12 pairs, 2 males.—WenbeLL P 
*Red-breasted Nuthatch : I I 1Y Saitn, Wells River, Vt. 
PART II—FIELDS OF VARIOUS TYPES 
H Adults 
Habitat State | Acres Obs Year per 100) +A Contributor 
S. 
Acres 
5. Original prairie Wyo. 40 + 1938 | 110 5 Frances W. Mickey 
40 | 1939 85 Frances W. Mickey 
51 1940 127 5 Frances W. Mickey 
6. Short grass plains Tex. 25 35 1938 152 32 Philip F. Allan and 
24 1939-144 80 Palmer R. Sime 
10 1940 96 36 ag 
7. Prairie pasture Kans 50 + 1940 156 Wilfred Goodman 
8. Open field Ind. ) + 1939 444 Palmer Skaar 
10+| 1940 | 267 Palmer Skaar 
9. Open city field Minn. 18 + 1940 311 Wm. M. Cummings 
10. Cultivated fields Kans. 100 + 1940 18 Wilfred Goodman 
11. Grassy fields, brambles Ohio 25 30 1940 | 232 Ruth Newcomer 
12. Open fields, thorn scrub Ohio 37 25 1940 178 Rollin C. Dike 
13. Brushy field with two small |Mich 100 «+175 1938 | 254 — |Lawrence H. Walkinshaw 
woodlots and a pond 312 | 1939 | 284 Lawrence H. Walkinshaw 
256 1940 256 Lawrence H. Walkinshaw 
14. Sandy field with woodland 
border N. Y. 50 63 1940 | 380 48 {Thomas and Robert Imhof 
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5. ORIGINAL PRAIRIE. A grassland association 

typical of southeastern Wyoming. An area of 40 
cres, described in detail last year, and located at 
Laramie, Wyo. Coverage: April 21, 23-27, 30; 
May 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 16, 19-20, 21, 24, 25, 29; June 2, 4, 
, II, 12, 14, 17, 19-23, 26, 28, 30; July 4, 7, 12, 15, 
21, 28. Hours varied from ¢§.15 A.M. to 2.15 P.M.; 
totaled s1. Weather: Dec., 1939, warmest in 49 

ars, with precipitation below normal, followed by 
extreme cold (—40°) in January. Spring cold with 
ite snows but little rain until late May, precipitation 
below normal. First week in June very warm but 
temperature dropped to 29° on the oth. Latter part 


3 June and July hottest and wettest on record. 


Karly August cool. Census— Birds nesting and feed- 
ng inside tract: 
—m '38_| "39 ee 
W. Mourning Dove I 
Desert Horned Lark 4 4 3P A 3N 1Y 
McCown’s Longspur 14 8| 3P, 10N, 1P(2N), 
1Y UM 
W. Meadowlark . I }1P 
W. Vesper Sparrow 2 5} 2P 
Total species 5 3\4 
Total pairs _| 17| 25.5 
Density: Pairs per 
100 acres .| $§ 142.5) 63.75 


} 38 39 40 
Nighthawk ae. e iP 
| 
Pairs per loo acres} 2.5 | 2.5 
Frequent visitors: 
38 | "39 40 
Swainson’s Hawk . . I ij 1P 
Prairie Falcon 1 I 
Mountain Plover I 1} 1P 
Brewer’s Blackbird flock 8 
Mountain Bluebird flock| 1/7 
Say’s Phoebe. . . 2 


—Frances W. Mickey, Laramie, Wyo. 


6. SHORT GRASS PLAINS. A tract of 25 acres 
of typical blue grama-buffalo grass range, fully de- 
scribed in Birp-Lore last year, and located north of 
Amarillo, Tex. Weather: Rains have been poor 

exact data filed with editor); there seems to have 
been lighter grazing this year, which has resulted in a 
fair growth of grass. Coverage: Principally June 2 
6.30-9.30 A.M.) and 19 (6.30-10.30 A.M.); total hours, 


io. Census— Nesting and feeding inside ‘the tract: 
-— "38 39 42 
Desert Horned Lark 2 3 | sP UP, 4Y) 
W. Meadowlark 3 2 iP 
Lark Bunting 2 1a1Y 
W. Lark Sparrow 6 , tan 
Cassin’s Sparrow 6 6 |2N 
Total species , 5 ais 
Total pairs ig 18 12 
Density: Pairs per 100 
acres — 75 72 | 48 


Birds which apparently fed as much outside the tract 
‘S inside it (to some extent this was also true of the 
Horned Larks above): 


FOURTH BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


38 | ’39 "40 
W. Mourning Dove. . - 6 |1N 
Killdeer . ° 2 I 2P 
Howell’s Nighthawk . . I 2 13P 
W. Mockingbird — 2 8. 3N 
Total species 3 4 
Total pairs 4 10 |9 
Density: Pairs per 100 
acres . 16 40 | 36 


Regular visitors: W. Mourning Dove, 3; W. Mock 
ingbird, 1P; W. Meadowlark, 1P; Turkey Vulture, 1; 
White-rumped Shrike, 1. Comment: The marked 
changes in numbers this year (Lark and Cassin’s 
Sparrow, Mockingbird) tend to be supported by 
general observations in the county. Mockingbirds 
appear to be more abundant everywhere this year, 
while the Flycatchers and Sparrows seem scarcer. 
Putuie F. Attan, Amarillo, Tex., and Parmer R. 
Sime, Lubbock, Tex. 


7. PRAIRIE PASTURE. A typical pasture 
covered chiefly with buffalo grass and a scattering of 
blue grama in the valleys. Most of the hills are 
covered with sand plum bushes and sand dropseed 
grass. Prickly pear and Texas croton are scattered 
over the whole range, especially on the hills. A few 
osage orange trees and one or two cottonwoods stand 
along the borders. Besides numerous weeds, several 
other grasses occur. Size: so acres. Location: 6 
miles south of St. John, Kans. Topography: Rolling 
hills, sandy soil, no water (except a small mudhole). 
Edge: Bordered on the east by highway No. 8 (140¢ 
ft.); on the north by a dirt road (1320 ft.) and wood- 
lands (1320 ft.); on the south by a wheat field (1320 
fe); on ‘the west by a corn field (1300 ft.), wheat 

700 ft.), and cowpeas, rye and — (7oo ft.). 

ceansant Constant watching from April 1 to Aug. 
15. Special weekly checks from May 1 to June ts. 
Weather: Normal rains during May and early June; 
July and August were hot and dry. Census: Kill 
deer, 1P; Mourning Dove, 2P; Nighthawk, 2P; 
Arkansas Kingbird, 2P; Crow, 1P; Mockingbird, 2P; 
Brown Thrasher, 2P; Bell’s Vireo, 1P; Baltimore 
Oriole, 2P; Dickcissel, 1P; Grasshopper Sparrow, 8P; 
Lark Sparrow, 15P. Total: 12 species, 39 pairs. 
Density: 78 pairs per 100 acres. Additional species 
using the tract regularly for feeding but nesting else- 
where: Black-crowned Night Heron, 1P, 3Y; Broad 
winged Hawk [?—Eb.], 1P; Ferruginous Rough 
legged Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 2P: 
Mourning Dove, 100 est.; Flicker, 1P; Kingbird, 1 P; 
Arkansas Kingbird, 3P; Scissor tailed ¥ lycatcher, iP; 
Barn Swallow, 2P; Blue Jay, 2P; Crow, 1P; Robin, 
1P; English Sparrow, 50 est.; Baltimore Oriole, 1P, 
1Y; Cowbird, 26. Total: 17 species, 216 individuals. 

Witrrep Goopman, St. John, Kans. 


8. OPEN FIELD. A _ remarkable vegetational 
transformation has taken place on this area during 
the last 12 months. Sections that, last year, were 
predominantly sweet clover are now overgrown with 
grasses and daisy fleabane. Ragweed, red clover, 
bindweed, and the others hold out to about the same 
degree, but the ragweed patches have completely 
changed their positions. An abandoned road cutting 
through the tract, which was all sweet clover, has 
very little growth of any kind this year. As last year, 
the young elms and mulberries were not utilized for 
nesting purposes. Size: About 9 acres. Location: 
Across Canal from Butler campus, Indianapolis. 
Topography: Slight slope to west. No water. Edge: 
Sweet clover to north and east; semi-thicket to west. 
Hackberry line, with much undergrowth, to south; 
cornfield beyond. Surveys: Census for 1939. Cover- 
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age: May 19, 25, 28; June 1, 9, 11, 15, 19, 22, 303 
July 1, 6, 10; about 10 hours afield. ” Weather: Pre- 
cipitation and temperature both subnormal for 
period, March through June. Census: 


39 _ 4° 

Bob-white ry 
No. Yellow-throat 6 3P (2P, iN) 
Meadowlark 1 iN 
Cowbird x x 
Bobolink I 
Indigo Bunting 2 
Goldfinch x x 
Dickcissel 3 2P (iP, 1N) 
Field Sparrow 4 2P (i: P, 1N) 
Song Sparrow 3 3P (2P, 1N) 

Total species 9 ~ 

Total pairs 20+x 12+x 

Density: Pairs per } 

100 acres 222 133 


Comment: I am at a loss to explain fully this loss in 
numbers. I would conjecture, however, that the 
drastic change in plant-grow th has had something to 
do with it. Perhaps next year’s census will shed some 
light on the problem. Because of the smallness of 
this tract, most of the birds nesting therein fed more 
or less beyond its artificial boundaries. To balance 
this to a certain extent, the feeding grounds of other 
birds nesting in adjacent fields, in the hackberry 
stand, etc., overlapped sections of the census area. 
These include: Bob-white, 1P; Rough-winged Swal- 
low, 1P; Starling, 1Y; No. Yellow-throat, 1P; Mead- 
owlark, 1P; Dickcissel, 1Y; Field Sparrow, 2P; Song 
Sparrow, 1P. Accidental visitors: Green Heron, 
Black-crowned Night Heron, Rock Dove, Mourning 
Dove, Flicker, Alder Flycatcher, Purple Martin, 
Blue Jay, Crow, Robin, Chat, Bobolink (left vicinity 
on June 11), Red-wing, Grackle, Cardinal.—Patmer 
Sxaar, Indianapolis, Ind. 


9. OPEN CITY FIELD. Meadow, located in 
heart of city, open on all sides with a gradual slope 
to the center where a dried-up slough holds water 
each spring. Vegetation consists of sweet clover, 
common milkweed, and an abundance of Canadian 
thistle; in certain portions the ground is a mass of 
nettles. The dried or partially dried- up slough is 
covered with bullrushes, and there are no large trees. 
here is only one bush, a few scattered cottonwoods, 
a dozen elms and about 20 box elders. About 75 per 
cent of the area is covered with quackgrass reaching 
a height of 1 foot. Size: About 18 acres. Location: 
Area lying between the House of Good Shepherd and 
the Calvary Cemetery, St. Paul, Minn. Topography: 
Sloping hills down to about 35 feet below street level. 
Edge: Railroad tracks and a cemetery on one side, 
houses and streets on second side, a dump on the 
third, and a busy street and a large private school 
on the fourth side. Surveys: Second continuous year. 
Coverage: April 30; May 4, 7, 15, 20, 26, 30; June 2 2, 
10, 17, 20; July 1, 10, 16. Weather: Abundant rain- 
fall until July. July hot and not much rain. Census: 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 1M; Killdeer, 1N; Spotted 
Sandpiper, 1P; ; Mourning Dove, 2N; House Wren, 1P; 
Catbird, 1P; Brown Thrasher, 1N; Robin, 5N; Yel: 
low Warbler, 3N; No. Yellow-throat, iP; W. Meadow- 
lark, 1P; Red-wing, 1N; Baltimore Oriole, 2Y; Cow- 
bird, 2P (eggs in all the Yellow Warblers’ and Red- 
wings’ nests; also powers | bird seen being fed by Chip- 
ping Sparrows); Goldfinch, 2P; Chipping Sparrow, 
tP; Song Sparrow, 2P. Total : 17 species, 28 pairs. 
Density: 156 pairs per 100 acres. Other species that 
either visited the area or were seen flying over [some 
presumably migrants—ep.] were: Great Blue Heron, 
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Black-crowned Night Heron, Black Tern, Night 
hawk, Chimney Swift, Flicker, Kingbird, Alder or 
Least Flycatcher, Horned Lark, Bank Swallow, 


Purple Martin, Blue Jay, Crow, Bluebird, Starling, 


Philadelphia Vireo, Slate-colored Junco, and Whit: 
throated Sparrow.—Witt1am M. Cumminas, Str. 
Paul, Minn. 


10. CULTIVATED FIELDS. Typical farmlan 
consisting of 30 acres of wheat, 12 acres of rye pasture, 
15 acres of sorgo and cowpeas, and 43 acres of corn 
The principal weeds are cocklebur, prairie sunflowe 
Russian thistle, sandbur, trailing bean, and pigweed 
(Amaranthus). A few plum bushes grow along the 
edges of the fields, as well as 3 or 4 cottonwood trees. 
Size: 100 acres. Location: 6 miles south of St. John, 
Kans. Topography: Rolling hills, sandy soil, no 
water. Edge: Bounded on the east by native pasture; 
on the south and west by cultivated fields of wheat 
and sorgo; on the north by a shelterbelt of § years’ 
standing. Coverage: Constant watching from April 1 
to Aug. 15. Weather: Normal rains fell during May 
and June; July and August were hot and dry. Cen- 
sus: Killdeer, 1P; Burrowing Owl, 1P; Arkansas 
Kingbird, iP: Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, iP; ; Horned 
Lark, 1P; Baltimore Oriole, 1P; Grasshopper Sparrow , 
2P; W. Lark Sparrow, 1P. Total: 8 species, g pairs 
Density: 9 pairs per 100 acres. Additional specie 
using the tract regularly for feeding but nesting else 
where: Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk, 1P; Spar 
row Hawk, 1; Mourning Dove, 21; Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, 1; No. Flicker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 
2; E. Kingbird, 1P; Arkansas Kingbird, 3; Crow, 2P; 
Mockingbird, 1; Orchard Oriole, 3 Baltimore Oriole, 
iP; Cowbird, 23. Total: 13 species, 67 individuals. 
For the nesting density of some of these species see 
census No. 34.—WiLFreD Goopman, St. John, Kans 


11. GRASSY FIELDS WITH BRAMBLES AND 
THORN SCRUB. Open field, scrub thorn, apple, 
wild black cherry, several good-sized trecs. Coarse 
grasses, weeds and brambles. Small winding stream 
with a few boggy places. Size: 25 acres. Location: 
Novelty, Ohio (Hunting Valley). About 1 mile west 
of County Line Road and about one-half mile north 
of Fairmount Boulevard, Cuyahoga County, Ohio 
Topography: Land slopes generally from north to 
south, stream lies near south margin. Edge: Bounded 
on north, south and west by bramble field, on east 
by thorn scrub. Survey: Occasional visits for last 
3 years. Coverage: May 18, 21, 25, 27, 28; June 2, 
4, 12. Weather: Abnormally et for period of sur- 
vey. Census: Black-billed Cuckoo, 1N, 1P; Robin 
1N; Blue-winged Warbler, 2P; No. Yellow-throat, 
4P; Red-eyed Towhee, IN, 2P; Field Sparrow, 2N, 
12P; Song Sparrow, 2N, iP. ‘Total: 7 species, 24 
pairs. Density: 116 pairs per 100 acres. The follow 
ing species, not nesting on the area, were regular 
visitors to it: Woodcock, Mourning Dove, Blue Jay, 
Black-capped Chickadee, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Yellow Warbler, Cardinal, Indigo 
Bunting, Goldfinch, Henslow’s Sparrow.—Ruvutx 
Newcomer, Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


12. OPEN FIELDS AND THORN SCRUB. Area 
cut by two bluffs; one wooded and one wit! 
scrub. Lowland between bluffs contains patches of 
sedges in standing water, sweet clover, St. John’s 
wort, thorn and elm scrub, and scattered blackberries 
About half of the lowland was burned over on Apri! 
27. The highland is grassy, with blackberries and 
thorn scrub; and on the south it is cut by one smal! 
wooded ravine; and includes a small grape and scrub 
tangle and a half-dead orchard of small trees. Size: 
Approximately 37 acres. Location: Borders Pleasant 
Valley Road on the south, one-half mile southeast of 
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Pearl Road, in Middleburgh Heights, Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio. Topography: Area bisected by a small 
reek, which runs at the base of she southern bluff. 
The lowland, 25 feet below the surrounding country, 
yccupies about one-third of the area near the north 
cr Highlands level with the exception of a small 
ravine on the south. Edge: North border, about 

feet, follows pg Valley Road, which has 
fields on the other side; 600 feet of scrub and 1100 
feet of plowed field on the east; 300 feet of scrub and 
tangle on the south; 600 feet of wet meadow and 
scrub aa 1200 feet of woods on the west. Surveys: 
None previously. Coverage: May 5, 11, 18, 26; June 
I, 2, 14, 29. Total hours, 25. Weather: Season re- 
tarded. During period of survey, generally cloudy 
with frequent precipitation. Census: Woodcock, 1P; 
Wood Pewee, 1N; House Wren, 1N; Catbird, 1N, 1Y; 
FE. Robin, 1P; Red-eyed Vireo, 2P; Oven-bird, 1P; 
No. Yellow-throat, 1P, 1N; Yellow-breasted Chat, 1P; 
Cowbird, present; FE. Cardinal, 1N; Indigo Bunting, 
Y; Red-eyed be ig ” English Sparrow, “4 
Field Sparrow, 10P, 2N, :E. Song Sparrow, 1P,1N 
1Y. Total: 16 species; em _ exclusive of Cowbirds. 
Density: 89 pairs per 100 acres. Other birds seen on 
or over the area during the breeding season include: 
Green Heron, Turkey Vulture, Cooper’s Hawk, 
Broad-winged Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, 
Ring-necked Pheasant, Killdeer, E. Mourning Dove, 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, E. Nighthawk, Chimney 
Swift, No. Flicker, No. Crested Flycatcher, Alder 
Flycatcher, Wood Pewee, Barn Swallow, Purple 
Martin, Blue Jay, E. Crow, Tufted Titmouse, Brown 
Thrasher, Blue-winged Warbler, Yellow Warbler, 
Cerulean Warbler, Am. Redstart, Bobolink, E. Red- 
wing, Baltimore Oriole, E. Goldfinch, E. Henslow’s 
Sparrow.—Ro.itn C. Dike, Cleveland Museum of 
Natura! History, Cleveland, Ohio. 


13. BRUSHY FIELD, WOODLOTS, AND POND. 
An old farm now grown to shrubs, New Jersey tea, 
dwarf sumac, staghorn sumac, blackberry, hawthorn 
and grapevines, also many small trees such as oak, 
hickory, maple, sassafras, etc. Two partially cut- 
over oak-hickory woodlots, mainly oak, with many 
bushes beneath (New Jersey tea, hazelnut, black- 
berry, small oaks, some elderberry, dogwood, etc.); 
houses on area, and a small brush-covered swale. 
Size: Exactly 100 acres. Open fields, 83 acres; woods, 
12 acres; pond, 5 acres. Location: In Pennfield 
Township, Calhoun County, Michigan (2 miles from 
heart of Battle Creek, north along North Ave.). 
Topography: Open field nearly level on west side, 
rolling on eastern two-thirds. Both woodlands slop- 
ing. One small marshy area in south center. Bounded 
on east by farmland, on north and south by rolling 
open fields, on west by Orchard Park subdivision and 
heavily traveled concrete highway. Water: Marsh 
usually wet until July or August; 1938 dry when 

xamined on July 10; 1939, water until Sept. 10; 
1940, water until July 1. Surveys: Regular visits 
luring 1938, 1939 and 1940. Coverage: Regularly 
from April 2 until August 10; April, 6 hours; May, 

; hours; June, 33 hours; July, 64 hours; August, 

22 hours. Total, 148 hours, mostly early morning 
ours from 5 to 8 A.M., or late evening from 7 to 9 

mM. Weather: Cool during May and June. Field 
Sparrows, which began nesting on May 2, 1939, did 

ot start until May 7, 1940. Much rain during May 

ind June, then rain at least every 10 days in July. 
Census: 


_ "38 | ’39 | "40° 
. Bob-white . 4 
‘\ing-necked Pheasant I 
Voodcock I 
3lack-billed Cuckoo 2 
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| ’38 | 39 | ’40 


Screech Owl 


at 1| 1 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird . : 2 2 I 
< Red-headed W a 2 I I 
No. Flicker . , I 1 I 
No. Downy Woodpecker I 
E. Kingbird ‘ 2 2 I 
No. Crested F lycatcher 3 3 2 
Alder Flycatcher I I 
E. Wood Pewee 3 s 2 
Prairie Horned Lark . I I I 
Ohio House Wren . I 
Catbird 4 4 4 
Brown Thrasher 2 3 2 
E.. Robin . 3 3 3 
E. Bluebird 2 2 2 
Cedar Waxwing | 2 2 2 
E. Warbling Vireo | 3 3 2 
E. Yellow Warbler I I I 
No Yellow-throat 2 2 2 
English Sparrow 2 
Orchard Oriole I I I 
Baltimore Oriole 1 2 I 
E. Cowbird 4 6 8 
E. Cardinal 2 2 I 
Indigo Bunting 2 3 3 
E. Goldfinch 4 5 8 
Red-eyed Towhee . 9 ‘ 8 
E.. Grasshopper Sparrow 2 2 I 
E. Vesper Sparrow 14 16 12 
E. Chipping Sparrow I 2 I 
E. Field Sparrow 22) 37 | 31. 
White-throated Sparrow , It 
Miss. Song Sparrow ‘ 12 15 10 
Total species 33 34 35 
Total pairs _ | 117 | 142 | 128 
Density: Pairs per 100 acres | 117 | 142 | 128 


Comment: Other species observed on area which did 
not nest there: Red-tailed Hawk, 1P; Cooper’s Hawk, 
1P; Marsh Hawk, 1M; Chimney Swift; Blue Jay, 
12P; E. Crow, 4 ind.; Black-capped Chickadee, 2P; 
Tufted Titmouse, 1P; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1P; 
Furopean Starling, 20 ind.—Lawrence H. WaLkIN- 
sHAW, Battle Creek, Mich. 


14. SANDY FIELD WITH SECOND-GROWTH 
BORDER. An open field with small poplars and, 
in the middle, a partially swampy ground of about 
1§ acres now overgrown with phragmites. There is 
a bordering woodlot of second-growth white oak, 
cherry, sassafras, hickory, poplar and wild plum, 
with underbrush of blackberry, smilax, wild grape, 
blueberry, and saplings. Streets and sidewalks were 
laid out over 20 years ago and then abandoned. Most 
of the trees are about 15 years old, with about so 
trees reaching 65 to 70 feet in height that are 40 to 
s0 years of age. This area, locally known as Stoot- 
hoft’s Island, is all sand except in the woodlot where 
a layer of humus has now formed. Size: About 50 
acres. Location: On the northernmost point of the 
north shore of Jamaica Bay, Long Island, half way 
between Canarsie (Brooklyn) and Howard Beach; 
one-quarter mile east of the Queens County (N. Y.) 
line. Edge: The edge effect is present where the 
woodlot borders the field on the north side of the 
study area. Two residential buildings and 7 aux‘liary 
houses are partially surrounded by trees or shrubbery 
A 7-acre marsh borders on the north, a mudflat on 
the west, a ditched salt marsh on the south. Cover- 
age: 21 hours on 4 trips in May, 32 hours on 6 trips 
in June, 30 hours on 6 trips in July; total 83, about 
75 per cent of which were devoted to actual census 
work. Census—Birds nesting and feeding entirely 
within the area: Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1P; No. 
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Flicker, 1Y; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 1P, 2N, rY; 
Brown Thrasher, 2P; FE. Robin, 2Y; No. Yellow- 
throat, sP; Starling, 1oP, 2Y [may have fed outside 

ED.]; English Sparrow, 10oP (3P were ‘discouraged’); 
Meadowlark, 7P; Red wing, 18P (about so per 
cent feeding elsewhere); FE. Savannah Sparrow, sP, 
IN: EF. Song Sparrow, 36P. Totai: 12 species, 95 
pairs. Density: 1go pairs per 100 acres. Nesting 
on the area but feeding outside it: ¥.. Green Heron, 4N; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1 Y; Piping Plover, 1Y; Kilk leer, iP; 


Mourning Dove, 3Y; Barn Swallow, 2N. Torai 
6 species, 12 pairs. Density: 24 pairs per 100 acre 
Regular feeders which nested elsewhere: Marsh Hawh 
1P (usually found only before 10 a.m.); Clapper Ra 
1 or more; Chimney Swift, 2P; Fish Crow, 1P; Cow 
bird, 20; and miscellaneous shore birds. Comment 
This area ‘s typical of the woodlots that are su: 
rounded by marshes and fields on the south shore ot 
Long Island. THomas and Rosert I Muor, Brookly: 


N.Y 


PART III—CONIFEROUS WOODLANDS 
: Bre Adults i 
Habitat State Acres Obs. | Year |per 100 Contributor 
, Acres 
15. Open conifers and birches N.H. 30 1940 | 500 | Jackson Miles Abbott 
16. Pine barrens and a small cedar 
bog N. J 76 100 1938 | 200 |David Fables 
130 1939 168 |David Fables 
75 1940 | 194 |David Fables 
17. White pine-hemlock forest 
mixed with hardwoods Ve. 50 20 1934 | 308 |Wendell P. Smith 
20 1936 ¥ Wendell P. Smith 
25 1939 340 |Wendell P. Smith 
30 1940 | 342 Wendell P. Smith 
18. Climax red and white spruce Me 25 160 1936 500 (Cruickshank, Peterson 
160 | 1937 | 493 | Joseph G. Cadbury and Allan D 
200 1938 | 567 Cruickshank 
200 | 1939 | 553 | Joseph G. Cadbury and Allan D 
200 1940 520 Cruickshank 


15. OPEN CONIFER AND BIRCH WOODS. 
Chis area is situated on the top of a hill about 120 
feet above sea level. Previously there was a 6-acre 
tract of thick white ping trees averaging 
about so feet in height, on the crown of this hill. 
In September, 1938, the hurricane leveled these pines 
and now, in its place, there 1s an open pasture littered 
with dead-falls and uprooted stumps. Bordering this 
tract on all sides but the southeast are about so acres 
of the open white pine, spruce and hemlock woods 
being censused. The trees in this area average about 
30 feet in height. Size: About 30 acres. Location: 
In the town of Gilmanton, 8 miles south of Laconia, 


woods, 


N.H. Water: None in the study area, but one stream 
flows along the east boundary, just outside the tract. 
Edge: Bounded on the south by a dirt road and 


several summer cottages, on the east by a paved road 
to Laconia with open fields on the east side of the 
road (on the — by similar mixed woods), and on 
the west by dirt road leading to the town of Bel- 
mont, also she new open pasture in the middle of the 
tract. Surveys: Daily from June 22 through August, 
by two observers. Census: Ruffed Grouse, 1PY; 
Black-billed Cuckoo, 2P; Ruby-throated Humming 
bird, 1P; Flicker, 1P; Hairy Woodpecker, 1P; Blue 
Jay, 2P; Black-capped Chickadee, 2P (1Y); Cacoird, 
3P; Brown Thrasher, 2P; Robin, 4P (1N); Hermit 
Thrush, 4P (1N); Cedar Waxwing, 1P; Red-eyed 
Vireo, 2P; Blue-headed Vireo, 1PY; Black and White 
Warbler, 1PY; Nashville W arbler, 3PY; Magnolia 
Warbler, 2P (1N, 1Y Myrtle Warbler, 2P (1Y); 
Black-throated Green Warbler, 3P (1Y); Black- 
burnian Warbler, 2P (1N) : Chestnut- sided W arbler, 
3P (1N); Oven-bird, sP IN) ; No. Yellow-throat, sP: 
Redstart, 2P (1Y); Scarlet Tanager, 1P; Purple 
Finch, 1P; Goldfinch, 2P; Towhee, 3P (1Y); Chip- 
ping Sparrow, 2P (1N); Field Sparrow, sP (2Y); 
White-throated Sparrow, 3P (1Y); Song Sparrow, 
3P. Total: 32 75 pairs. Density: 250 pairs 
utside the area but 


species, 


per 1 acres. Birds breeding 
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coming inside to feed: Red-shouldered Hawk, 1P; 
Chimney Swift, 4P; Downy Woodpecker, 1P; Crow, 
3P; Blue Jay, 2P. Comment: Those species that always 
bred in this woods until the hurricane, but have sinc« 
disappeared, are: Red-breasted Nuthatch, 4P; Crow, 
1P; and Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1P. Those species that 
have moved into the area since the hurricane are: 
Nashville Warbler, 3P; No. Yellow-throat, 4P; Red 
start, 1P; Field Sparrow, 2P; and White-throated 
Sparrow, 2P. The destruction of so many pine trees 
in the hurricane has concentrated the pine-nestiny 
species and facilitated the discovery of their nests 
During the summer of 1938 one pair of Golden 
crowned Kinglets nested in a spruce tree in this area 
but have not appeared since.—Jackson Mites 
Ansort, Berwyn, Pa. 


16. PINE BARRENS AND CEDAR BOG. An 
area of 71.8 acres of pines and a 4.2-acre bog, fully 
described last vear, and located in Pine Lake Park, 
N. J. Coverage: June 10 to 2s, daily; total hours, 7 
Census: 


"38 | ’39 | ‘4 
Wood Duck I 
E.. Bob-white : ; I 
E.. Mourning Dove I I 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo ; 
Black-billed Cuckoo I 
Great Horned Owl 
E.. Whip-poor-will 
E. Nighthawk ; 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
No. Flicker. . : 
No. Downy Woodpecker ; 
E. Kingbird 
No. Crested Flycate her 
E. Wood Pewee . 
No. Blue Jay . 
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"38 | ’39 | *40 
F.. Crow . - on 7 I I 
Fish Crow . of I 
slack-capped Chickadee I 
‘arolina Chickadee I 2 
White-breasted Nuthatch I 
House Wren .. . ; _: -@ 2 4 
Catbird } oa] I 3 
Brown Thrasher 3 2 3 
EK. Robin. . 4 2 4 
E. Bluebird I I 2 
White- oven Vireo I 
Warbling Vireo I 
Black and White W arbler 1 1 1 
No. Pine Warbler 7 3 2 
No. Prairie Warbler oe 4 6 8 
Oven-bird .... 1 - 1 
No. Yellow-throat 8 47 3 
E. Red-wing 3 1 | I 
Baltimore Oriole I - | 
Purple Grackle I - 1 
Cowbird I 3 2 
Red-eyed Towhee 12 15 14 
E. Chipping Sparrow 2 si 2 
E. Field Sparrow 4 a1 2 
k.. Song Sparrow I 1 I 
Total species 30 31 34 
Total pairs ; 76 | 64 "4 
Density: Pairs per 100 acres | 100 | 84] 97 


Species resorting to area to feed, but nesting outside: 
Great Blue Heron, Turkey Vulture, Killdeer, Purple 
Martin, averaged about ro adult birds. Comment: 
This year’s work was carried on during June. As a 
consequence, the numbers of young birds found was 
smaller than in 1939 when the work was carried on in 
July. The nest of the Black-capped Chickadee, found 
in the dead stump of a pitch pine, contained two 
voung birds. This record is noteworthy inasmuch as 
the species seldom occurs south of the Raritan River. 
The nest of the Fish Crow was in the upper branches 
of a Carolina red maple. From the tabulated list, one 
can see that little change in population density has 
taken place. The area has always shown quite a 
stable density, as the records of the Towhee would 
indicate. This species is the dominant one of the area 
and is indicative of a general tendency on the part 
of the pine woods and cedar bogs to support the 
iforementioned stable population. Among_ those 
birds that have increased slightly are the Robin, 
House Wren and Catbird. The inroads made by man 
n adjacent areas might be responsible for this in- 
crease as the species mentioned react ogg to 
man’s presence. The Pileated Woodpecker, Great 
Horned Owl, and Bob-white have decreased or gone 
ntirely from the area. In the case of the former, no 
evidence of nesting was ever found, although "the 
workings were found and the bird seen. The Red 
Crossbills are seen every year in various plumages, 
oth adult and immature. There can be little doubt 

at it breeds near at hand.—Davin Fas.es, 421 
Walnut Street, Roselle Park, N. 


17. WHITE PINE-HEMLOCK FOREST. Tract 
so acres of steep hillside culminating in a ridge 
th many outcropping ledges, described in 1939. 
nce the hurricane of Sept. 21, 1938, natural refore- 
tation has made progress with the predominant 
ciduous species, although the smaller conifers were 
rgely untouched and have made more rapid growth 
nce removal of the larger trees. Man’s only inter- 
pr since the 1939 census has been the cutting 
d piling of all brush on a strip 100 feet wide along 

e border and through the center. Tops elsewhere, 
en at the opening of the season, have since died, 


FOURTH BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


as have the larger number of conifers uprooted and 
spared the axe. This is also the case with a smaller 
number of hardwoods. Location: Wells River, Vt. 
Area bounded by forest land on most of one side 
where timber was removed 8 years ago. Other 
boundaries are the Wells River, a railroad right of 
way, and open pasture. Coverage: June 2, 17, 30; 
July 6, 14, 21, 28; Aug. 6. Frequent observations 
were made at other times throughout the season. 
Census (* indicates permanent resident)~—The count 
for four seasons is presented in tabular form, the first 
three being the enumeration of singing males and 
that for 1940 being based on direct evidence of 
breeding: 


34 | °36 | 39 | 40 
*Canada Ruffed Grouse I 1Y 
Black-billed Cuckoo 1 
Great Horned Owl ‘ 1 I 
*No. Barred Owl . ; 1 1Y 
FE, Whip-poor-will . ; I 
E. Nighthawk .. . \1¥ 
No. Flicker. 2 I 2 |2Y 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuc ker I I rity 
*K. Hairy Woodpecker I I 1 1P 
*No. Downy Woodpecker I 1 iP 
No. Crested Flycatcher ; - 1 I 
E.. Wood Pewee -_ 1 2 2 |4P 
Olive-sided F lycatcher tae 
*No. Blue Jay sia 1 I 1 iP 
FE. Crow os 2 I “mid 
*Black- capped Chickadee 3 2 3 I3Y 
*Red-breasted Nuthatch . . . I 1 | 
*Brown Creeper . : a 3 
E. Winter Wren 1 {iad. 
E. Robin 3 4 4 {3Y 
EF. Hermit Thrush 3 4 4 |sP 
Veery . 2 1 5 EP 
Blue-headed Vireo 2 2 2 |1P 
Red-eyed Vireo. . § 71 14P 
Black and White Warbler S 3 4 |3 
Nashville Warbler I 2|1Y 
Magnolia Warbler 2 1 2 |2¥ 
Black-throated Blue Warbler . 2 I 2 |3Y 
Myrtle Warbler i I 1 
Black-throated Green Warbler | 7 7 7 |6Y 
Blackburnian Warbler a jaf | so ive 
Chestnut-sided Warbler I 1 1i1Y 
No. Pine Warbler . 1 I 
Oven-bird . . ‘ 4 § 3 13 
Canada W arbler 1 3 13Y 
Am. Redstart 2 5 |4Y 
Scarlet Tanager ‘ ; I I tit 
Indigo Bunting. .... . I I 211Y 
E. Purple Finch . 1 I rY 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 1Y 
E. Goldfinch : : I 1 j2P 
Slate-colored Junco 4 3 2 13Y 
E.. Chipping Sparrow 4 4 2 14Y 
White-throated Sparrow 1 |<Y 
E. Song Sparrow 1 iP 
Total species ‘ 33 | 32 | 36 |38 
Total pairs 77175 | 8 185.5 
Density: Pairs per 100 acres|1$4 |150 170 |171 


Frequent visitors in 19g0: Broad-winged Hawk, 1M; 
EK. Sparrow Hawk, 19; E. Whip-poor-will, 1P; No. 
Crested Flycatcher, 1P; E. Hermit Thrush, 2P; Veery, 
iP; Red-eyed Vireo, 1P; Blackburnian Warbler, 1Y; 
Am. Redstart, 1P; Baltimore Oriole, 1Y; Scarlet 
Tanager, 1P; White-throated Sparrow, 1P. Com- 
ment: In regard to the White-throated Sparrow, 
the 5 pairs represent a natural increase. I think that 
there may be another reason than the open areas due 
to the hurricane. The tract is bordered by another 
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Photo by Helen G. Cruickshank 


Climax red and white spruce at the Audubon Nature Camp in Maine averages 526 birds 


per 100 acres. 


section of woodland that was intensively lumbered 
8 and 9 years ago. Many White-throats bred there 
following removal of timber and wood in some sec- 
tions. The tract is growing up again and may have 
arrived at the stage where less suitable for White- 
throated Sparrow breeding. If so, returning pairs 
could easily take up territory on recently cleared 
land on the adjoining area. This is the most notable 
change on the census area. Another is the reduction 
in the number of Blackburnian Warblers from to to 
7. That, I presume to be due to the death of the tops 
and many of the uprooted coniferous trees. In the 


editorial comment last year mention was made of 


“‘the tenacity of birds in returning to old territories. 
As an illustration, I found a pair of Black-throated 
Green Warblers that placed their nest this year in 
the dead canopy of a spruce. Among dead branches 
it was quite conspicuous, although a living hemlock 
overshadowed this heavily leaning spruce and fur- 
nished shade. The young emerged from the nest 
despite the unfavorable nesting site—Wenpe tt P. 
Situ, Wells River, Vt. 


18. CLIMAX RED AND WHITE SPRUCE 
FOREST. Twenty-five acres of climax spruce, and 
§ partially-cleared acres containing buildings, bushes, 
weeds, birches, and young spruce, located at Audubon 
Nature Camp, Hog Island, Maine. Size, water, edge, 
surveys, and coverage same as described during last 
3 years. In the following table singing males present 
on definite territories for over two weeks have been 
counted as representing breeding pairs. Census: 


Osprey 1} 1 «| tN 
Chimney Swift 1| - 
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Its three predominant species show little fluctuation. 


"36| °37 '38| 39] 4 
Kingfisher 1| 
Flicker , ; 1} 1) «| [1M 
Tree Swallow 1j}1N 
Crow I 2 2 2\2N 
Bl.-cap. Chickadee] 1 3| 3) 2)/2P (Y,1M) 
Robin . . ‘ 1} 2) 4) 2/2P(1N,1Y) 
Hermit Thrush . | 1 r 
Olive-bkd.Thrush.| 4) 3) 4) 3/3P (2Y,1M) 
Golden-cr. Kinglet! 4) 4) 7) &)9P (sY,4M) 
Cedar Waxwing . I | 
Parula Warbler 10} 11| 1c} g9@P (4N, 2Y, 3M) 
Magnolia Warbler, 9} 8) 9| 8/7P (3N,3Y,1M) 
CapeMayWarbler| 4) 2) 1] 1Y 
Myrtle Warbler 7| 5! 7| 7/6P (tN, 3Y, 2M) 


Black-throated | 

Green Warbler 8| 9] 11] 1rol10P (3N, 4Y, 3M) 
Blkburn. Warbler) 2) 4) 3) 3\sP (2Y,3M) 
Bay-br. Warbler 4| 3 
I 


Oven-bird . 1Y 
No. Yel.-throat . —|- i— 
Redstart. . . 2} 3} 3] 3/3P (iN, 2Y) 
Purple Finch 1} — 1} 1 
Slate-col. Junco 6} 7| 6| 7\6P GN, 3Y,2M) 
Chipping Sparrow, 5} 2) 5} 3/2P (1N,1Y) 
Song Sparrow . .| 1 3] 4] 7/6P (3N, 1rY, 2M) 
ae 
Total species . | 22 19| 21| 22/20 
Total pairs . . | 75 74| 85| 83/78 


Density: Pairs 


| 
per 100 acres |250/247!283!277'260 


Comment: Each year many species not breeding on 
our island were recorded. Wide-ranging birds, such as 
Herons, Ravens, Swallows, Swifts and Great Horned 
Owls, were noted. The vagrant or floating population 


Epona 


19 
20 


9 ence prs oa 


very variable—such species as Nashville War- 

, Black and White Warbler, Purple Finch and 
Siskin would show up for a day or more and then 
ippear. This past season a marked flight of White- 
nged Crossbills arrived on June 29 and dozens were 

yn the island for the remainder of the summer. 
\lthough no nests were found it is possible that the 
necies actually bred as there was exuberant song 
i definite evidence of courtship. [Two pairs later 

n feeding young.—-Ep] The relative stability 
the breeding bird population on this peninsula is 
indeed interesting and a thorough discussion of it 
vould require a great deal of space. One example is 
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the 3 pairs of Redstarts in the small birch grove, each 
with a definite territory, each defending its area 
against the others as well as against any wandering 
Redstarts that attempted to encroach. The Song 
Sparrow increase is due to our intentional creation 
of more open grass and bayberry areas. The usage 
of the fireplace has prevented the Swifts from re- 
turning, and the erection of a nesting box has brought 
in the pair of Tree Swallows. The great diminution 
of Cape May and Bay-breasted Warblers all over our 
region still awaits a satisfactory explanation. 
Josern Cappury and Attan D. CruicKsHANk, 
Audubon Nature Camp. 


PART IV—MAPLE-BEECH WOODLANDS IN OHIO 


Hrs Adults . 
Habitat Acres Obs. Year |per 100, +A Contributor 
se Acres | 
19. Second-growth woodlot 37 31 1940 | 265 § |Edward MacArthur 
20. Young maple-beech-hemlock | 39 1937 467 P.N. Moulthrop and 
forest’. 30 1938 45] A. B. WwW illiams 
50 1939 | 523 
30 1940 | 426 i. B. Walters and 
A. B. Williams 
21. Wet beech-maple 30 76 1940 | 607 20 |M. E. Morse and V. Carrothers 
22. Dense lowland beech-maple. 55 60 1940 449 jE. O. Mellinger 
23. Previously grazed beech- 
maple 27 103 1939 | 592 | 190 |Blythe, Jenkins, Katz 
69 1940 607 133 |D. D. Blythe, R. H. Mills 
24. Sugar maple woods 
a. Protected 7.9 10 1938 253 139 |Charles A. Dambach 
12 1939 | 127. 127 |Charles A. Dambach 
28 1940 152 152 |Charles A. Dambach 
6. Grazed 13.6 10 1938 88 \Charles A. Dambach 
12 1939 73 \Charles A. Dambach 
28 1940 44 Charles A. Dambach 
25. Climax beech and sugar 20 30 1939 550 Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Clisby 
maple and swampy field 35 1940 770 Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Clisby 
a. Beech-maple 14 1939 486 Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Clisby 
1940 657 |Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Clisby 
b. Open field andswamp 6 1939 700 Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Clisby 
1940 | 1033 Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Clisby 
26. Climax beech-maple with 
some beech-hemlock 65 7 1937 378 Arthur B. Williams 
30 1938 397 M. B. Walters, A. B. Williams 
45 1939 = 363 Arthur B. Williams 
30 1940 369 M. B. Walters, A. B. Williams 
9-yr. average 418 
19. SECOND-GROWTH WOODLOT. Primarily Cleveland, Ohio, in Middleburgh Heights, about a 


i second-growth mixed deciduous woodlot of not 
than 70 years, now reverting to the beech- 
iple climax of the region. A few acres of open field 
wn with Crategus and edged with aspen and a 
ket growth of sapling trees are included in the 
rtheast corner of the area. Similarly, about § acres 
thicket growth consisting of aspen, black and 
ke cherry, and a considerable quantity of wild 
and green brier, are included in the south- 

t corner. The trees composing the woodlot are 
resented by: red and sugar maple, beech, elm, 
e ash, wild black cherry, red oak, linden, and the 
p tree. The beeches and sugar maples occur in 
er numbers at the present time. The usual shrub 
r of benzoin, Viburnum acerifolium, and Hama 
virginiana, with a typical forest ‘floor vegeta- 
of various ferns, and a considerable number of 
flower species are also present. Size: About 
icres. Location: Approximately 8 miles south of 


half mile east of U. 
south of Pleasant Valle y Road. Topography: Rather 
flat, except for a ravine about 20 feet deep, with a 
fairly well-developed flood plain, 
area in the southeast corner and curves to the north- 
Edge: 


western boundary lies adjacent to open uncultivated 


west corner. 


fields. 


The remainder of the western, 


S. Route 42 and a quarter mile 


which enters the 


The northern and half of the 


and half of the 


southern boundary is edged with a woodlot identical 


to the one studied. 


The eastern edge is bounded by a 


wheat field, and the remaining portion of the southern 
edge converges with a large field of red clover. Sur- 


veys: None previously. 
11, 18, 26; June 
Rather abnormal, 
the census period. 


Woodpecker, 


1Y; 


2,8 


_? 


c 22 
6, 24. 


Coverage: April 27; May s, 
Hours, 31. 
with much precipitation during 


Weather: 


Many cool days, with cloudy con- 
ditions prevailing during 6 out of the 9 coverage trips. 
Census: Woodcock, 


Least 


1N; Whip-poor-will, 1P; Hairy 
Flycatcher, 


1M; Wood 
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Pewee, 2M; Black-capped Chickadee, 1P; Tufted 
Titmouse, 1P; Catbird, 1N; Wood Thrush, 6N; Red- 
eyed Vireo, 1N, 6M; Blue-winged Warbler, 1PN, 1M; 
Oven-bird, 1N, 6P, 5M; No. Yellow-throat, 1P; Am. 
Redstart, 1Y, 3M; Cowbird, present; EF. "Cardinal, 
2M; Indigo Bunting, 2M; Red-eyed Towhee, IN, ; 3P. 

Total: 49 pairs, 18 species. Density: 132 pairs per 
I acres. Feeding outside the study area: Cooper's 
Hawk, 1N. Comment: In the clover field bordering 
the southern edge of the area, the Henslow’s Sparrow 
was heard and very often seen, throughout the census 
period. Other species nesting in the adjoining fields 
and brush areas were Bobolink, Meadowlark, Field 
Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Yellow-breasted Chat, Bob 
white, and Ring-necked Pheasant. The Hooded 
Warbler was heard singing in the area studied, and 
in the adjoining woodlots, up to the last census, and 
in all probability nested somewhere in the vicinity. 

Kreque nt visitors to the area but not known to nest 
there were: EK. Crow, Marsh Hawk, Crested Fly- 
catcher, Scarlet Tanager, EK. Robin, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Goldfinch, and Ruby-throated Humming 
bird.—Epwarp MacArruur, 4007 Behrwald Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


20. YOUNG BEECH-MAPLE-HEMLOCK 
FOREST. Some areas of secondary succession (oak- 
hickory). An area of 39 acres, located near Kirtland, 
Lake County, Ohio, fully described last year. 
Weather: ‘Temperatures below normal in early part 
of season, and precipitation above normal. Cover- 
age: April 29; May 7, 12, 26, 30; June 1, 7, 14, 2 


Census—by pairs: 
"37 | '38 | "39 | "4 
Red-tailed Hawk I I I 
ee - I 
Flick 1 I 
*Red- bellied Woodpecker 2 2 I 
*Hairy Woodpecker 2 2 2 
*Downy Woodpecker 2 3 3 I 
Crested Flycatcher 2 3 2 2 
Phoebe ! 
Acadian Flycatcher 4 6 4 6 
Wood Pewee 6 § 7 s 
*Blue Jay 1 I 2 2 
*Black-capped Chickadee 3 3 4 3 
*Tufted Titmouse 6 ; 6 2 
*White-breasted Nuthatch 2 2 3 2 
Robin : I 
Wood Thrush 3 4 4 s 
Bluebird (in nesting-box) I 
Yellow-throated Vireo 2 \ 4 3 
Red-eyed Vireo 12 1s 11 1 
Black-throated Green Warbler i 1 I I 
Cerulean Warbler 3 4 4 3 
Oven-bird i) 13] un] a 
Louisiana Water-Thrush 3 2 § s 
Hooded Warbler 7 6 9 6 
Redstart 4 6 6 5 
Scarlet Tanager 3 3 5 3 
*Cardinal 1 2 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 1 I 2 1 
Indigo Bunting 1 2 
Red-eyed Towhee 2 2 I 
Song Sparrow 1 
Total species 26 23 26 24 
Total pairs gi | 88 j102 | 83 
Density: Pairs per 100 acres 233 226 262 |213 


*Permanent resident species—reduction in num- 
bers as compared with 1939 may be due to severe 
winter conditions of 1939-40.—M. B. Watters and 
Artuur B. WituiaMs, Cleveland Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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21. BEECH-MAPLE WOODS. Wet beech-ma) le 
with some black ash, American elm, and red ma; le. 
Several open spaces due to cutting and wild grape. 
These are overgrown with brambles and grapes 
There are many small seedling trees of severa 
species. Subsoil of dense yellow clay holds water in 
pockets throughout spring and well into summer 
One small creek through the center and another on 
the north edge dried up about the same time as the 
other standing water. Size: About 30 acres. Loca- 
tion: 11 miles east of downtown Cleveland. North- 

east corner of Cedar Rd. and Gates Mill Blvd. Edge: 
On the south, a main highway with a similar woods 
on the other side of it; on the west, an uncultivated 
field; on the north, less dense woods and fields; on 
the east, similar woods. Coverage: April 10, 13, 
24, 28; May 4, 11, 14-16, 19, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28; June 2, 
8, 9, 16, 18-21, 23, 27; July 2. Observers together 
40 hours; V. C. alone 36 hours. Weather: Below 
normal temperature and more than normal rainfall. 
Census: Cooper's Hawk, 1N; Red-shoutdered Hawk, 
INY; Barred Owl, 1Y; Hairy Woodpecker, 2P; 
Downy Woodpecker, 4P; Crested Flycatcher, 2P; 
Acadian Flycatcher, 3P; Wood Pewee, 6P; Black 
capped Chickadee, 6P; Tufted Titmouse, 3P; Whit: 
breasted Nuthatch, 2P; Wood Thrush, 6P, 1N, 1NY; 
Veery, 4P; Yellow-throated Vireo, 2P; Red-eyed 
Vireo, 10P, 1N; Cerulean Warbler, 2P; Oven-bird, 
gP, 2NY; Hooded Warbler, 2P, 2NY; Redstart, 10P, 
2NY; Cowbird, present; Scarlet Tanager, 2P; Car 
dinal, 2P, 1N 1Y; Red-eyed Towhee, 3P. Total: 
23 species, 94 pairs (12 nests found). Density: 313 
pairs per 100 acres. [If the raptores, which probably 
fed over an area larger than this tract, were not 
included, this density would be 303.—Ep.]—Mar 
GARETTE Morse and Vera Carrotuers, Cleve 
land Museum of Natural History, Cleveland, Ohio 


22. DENSE LOWLAND BEECH-MAPLE 
FOREST. A rectangular block of mature climax 
forest, comprising the choicest portion of several 
hundred wooded acres. Study tract uniformly beech 
and sugar maple throughout, except two sides which 
have swamp white oak and pin oak predominating in 
thin strips for about one-half their lengths. There 
are no open areas in the tract, and the subsequent 
blackberries and aspens are absent. Scattered through 
the area are red maple, basswood, elm, butternut, 
hickory, tulip tree, American and hop hornbeams, 
white ash and cucumber tree Crataegus forms smal! 
dense groves along the run. Spicebush is the pr« 
dominating under-cover plant. No grazing has taken 
place, at least for many years The area is noted for 
its herbaceous spring flora. The blue-eyed Mary 
Collinsia verna) presents stands of several acres in 
extent. Also present are the large-flowered and il! 
scented wake-robins, bloodroot, twinleaf (Fefferson 
diphylla), wild ginger. Virginia bluebell, and many 
others. In summer the footpath is in p'aces nearly 
obliterated as it winds through dense stands of t! 
New York fern. Size: ¢<.30 acres. Location: 1 
south-central portion of the Boardman Woo 
Boardman Township, Mahoning County, Ohio; 
miles south of Youngstown. Topography: Saw-n 
Run runs diagonally through the area. The strean 
narrow valley of only a few feet’s depth alone brea 
the general low level of the tract. Swampy a 
sions frequent in about three-fourths of the area, 
affecting the nature a. cg upper-story canaeaen 
any great extent. The south side (2166 ft 
borders on open ae : land with swampy are: 
briar thickets, occasional groves of pin oak, wi 
cherry and elm. The remaining sides border on simi! 
forest. Surveys: 1g morning visits, 11 evening visit 
from April 21 to Aug. 4. Have visited the area fr 
quently for last 15 years. Coverage: April 21, 2 


See 


ae rae 


28; May 5, 7) 9, 12, 14, 19, 21, 22, 26, 31; June 2, 4, 
), 13, 16, 19, 23, 30; July 2, 4, 7, 12, 14, 21, 31; 
\ug. 4. 60 man-hours. Paul A. Stewart aided in 
vey on July 14. Census: Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
iN; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 2P; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 1P; E. Hairy Woodpecker, iN, 1P; 
No. Downy Woodpecker, 2P; No. Crested Fly- 
cher, 2P; Acadian Flycatcher, 8P; E. Wood 
Pewee, 9P; No. Blue Jay, 3P; Tufted Titmouse, 6P, 
1Y; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3P; Wood Thrush, 
yN, 3P; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1P; Red-eyed Vireo, 
16P, 1Y; Blue-winged Warbler, 2P, 1N, 2Y; Cerulean 
Warbler, 8P; Oven-bird, 17P, 3N; Yellow-throat, 2P; 
4m. Redstart, 12P; Scarlet Tanager, 5P; E. Cardinal, 
2P, IN; Indigo Bunting, 3P. Total: 22 species, 
23 pairs. Density: 222 pairs per 100 acres. Frequent 
visitors to area, but not known to have nested within 
Red- shouldered Hawk, Barred Owl, No. 
Pil wots Woodpec ker, KE. Crow. An immature Great 
Horned Ow}, observed just within area, was probably 
raised outside of tract. Brown Thrasher feeding 
young July 14, believed to have been raised outside 
area. No Black-capped Chickadees were listed be- 
tween May 12 and July 2 and their inclusion is un 
certain. Up to 6 Cowbirds noted on census days. 
E. Robin and Song Sparrow noted on July 14 only. 
The Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Whip-poor-will and 
Louisiana Water-Thrush were not listed this year, 
but were formerly regular summer residents. These 
heavy woods afford no attraction to Yellow-breasted 
Chats or Towhees, which occupy the open brushy 
area south of the tract. The Geometrid scourge ap- 
peared to have reached its climax about June 7 when 
observation was difficult. The effect of their de- 
foliating of trees, on birds in the nesting season, 
would be interesting to note.—E. O. MELLincer, 
North Lima, Ohio. 


23. PREVIOUSLY GRAZED BEECH-MAPLE 
WOODLOT. Twenty-seven acres fully described 
in last year’s census and located on the Ohio State 
University farms, one mile northwest of the city 
limits of Columbus, Ohio. Coverage: Two observers 
spent a total of 69 man-hours on the area during 
May, June and July, making 14 separate trips, not 
including preliminary census trips taken on eac 
week-end all winter. Three other observers assisted 
on occasion in locating nests. The census was taken 
mostly in the early morning, but a few trips covered 
all hours of the day and evening. Weather: Exact 
data from Columbus Weather Bureau filed with 
editor. Census—Birds nesting and residing entirely 

ithin the area: 


39 40 
Am. Woodcock iY 
low-billed Cuckoo. . |1P 2P 
Ruby-thr. Hummingbird |1P iP 
licker iP, 2N IN 
N Downy Woodpec ker iP iP 
No. Crested Flycatcher iP rs, of 
\ider Flycatcher IN 
t.. Wood Pewee iP iP 
lufted Titmouse 2P 2Y, iP 
White-breasted Nuthatch 1N iP 
Catbird 1P,2N iP 
Brown Thrasher iP, 1Y iP 
Robin iP 
F. Bluebird IN 
Kh ue-gray Gnatcatcher iP iN, 1P 
k«d-eyed Vireo 3P, 3N IN, #3,.4P 
‘>. Yellow-throat P1Y 4P 
ow-breasted Chat aP 2P 
Cardinal 3P, 2N 2P (2N, 2Y) 
|» Jigo Bunting 3P, 2N 2Y,8P 
}. Goldfinch ae iN, 3P 


BIRD-LORE’S FOURTH BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


39 *40 
Red-eyed Towhee . . . |1P,6N IN, 9P 
E. Field Sparrow 2P, 17N, 3Y |6N, 16P 
Miss. Song Sparrow sP, 4N sP 
Total species . . a3 21 
Total pairs . . . 8o 82 
Density: Pairs per 
1oo acres. . |296 304 


Birds ne. sting i in area and feeding outside: 


39 "40_ 
E. Red-tailed Hawk . {aN 
FE. Bob-white . . . |2P, 3UM, 2NIIN, rY, 1P 
Ring-necked Pheasant . |1N IN, 1Y 
F.. Mourning Dove . 1P iP 
No. Barred Owl iP iN 
E.. Crow ; . JIN iN 
Starling . 13P,.7N 4N 
EK. Cowbird . . - « ISN 6N 


Total species 

Total pairs 

Density: Pairs per 
roo acres. . 19s 67 


8 
24 and 3UM [18 


The following additional species breeding within a 
mile of the study area used it for food or water, but 
did not nest on it in 1940: E. Green Heron, Cooper’s 
Hawk, E. Sparrow Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Killdeer, 
Upland Plover, Barn Owl, E. Screech Owl, Chimney 
Swift, Red-headed Woodpecker, EK. Hairy Wood- 
pecker, No. Blue Jay, E. Kingbird, Prairie Horned 
Lark, Carolina Wren, House Wren, E. Robin, E. 
Bluebird, Yellow Warbler, English Sparrow, E. 
Meadowlark, E. Red-wing, Grasshopper Sparrow, 
E. Vesper Sparrow, and Chipping Sparrow. 
Davip D. Biytx and Rosert H. Mints, Ohio Wild- 
life Research Station, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


24. GRAZED AND PROTECTED SUGAR MAPLE 
WOODS. See 1939 census for complete description 
of two tracts in Burton Township, Geauga County, 
Ohio. In the grazed woods, ground-cover was sparse 
as in previous years. In the protected woods, rapid 
growth of young trees and herbaceous plants re ported 
in former censuses was again ev-dent. Readings ” 
reproduction plots now indicate a stand of 51,52 
young trees per acre, averaging 2 feet in height eee 
ranging from about 6 inches to 18 or more feet. The 
stand has fewer stems per unit of area than pre 
viously reported (77,440 in 1939) due to overcrowd- 
ing. By contrast, the grazed woods has but 192 
seedlings per acre and these average but 4 inches in 
height. Management: Both woods have been util- 
ized for maple-syrup production, as in previous years. 
A spruce windbreak on the western edge of the pro- 
tected woods has now attained a height of about 
18 inches. Size: The protected woods contain 7.9 
acres and the grazed woods 13.65 acres. Coverage: 
Three early morning periods of observation from 5 to 
8 A.M. on June 19, 20 and 23. Two days of observa- 
tion while making reproduction plot counts on June 
22 and 23. Four additional midday hours of observa- 
tion on June 1g. Total intensive census hours, 12 
additional hours of observation, 16. [Rather too 
late in the season for 100 per cent efficiency—Ep.] 
Weather: The persistently cool rainy weather char- 
acteristic of the early part of this summer continued 
throughout the census period. The temperature 

varied between a low of 47° F. and a high of 76° F. 
Fortunately, rain did not fall during the census and 
birds were active at each visit. Census 
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Protected woods— Nesting and feeding in woods: 


"38 |'39 | "40 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo I 
Crested Flycatcher I 
E. Wood Pewee I 1} 3M 
Black-capped Chickadee 1 
Tufted Titmouse I 
Yellow-throated Vireo iM 
Red-eyed Vireo 2 I 2M 
Cerulean W arbler l 
Oven-bird 2 2/2 
Am. Redstart I 

lotal species x 4 4 


otal pairs 1 5} 6 


Density: Pairs per 100 acres, 127 | 63) 76 
Vesting in area but feedir ttside 
rin woods borderin 
35 3y 4 


Bob-white I 
Indigo Bunting 2 2M 


Vesper Sparrow I 
Field Sparrow \ 1 j2M,1¥ 
Song Sparrow 2 2 4M 
lotal species 4 ; ; 
lotal pairs §.6 5 |6 
Density: Pairs per acres 7 63 6 
Grazed woods 
3s "39 "4 
I Robin I 
Red-eyed Vireo 3 2 |2 
Oven-bird 2 1 it 
Indigo Bunting I 
Field Sparrow I 
Total species 3 4 - 
lotal pairs 6 ¢ is 
Density: Pairs per too acres} 44 | 37 |22 


Comments: Observed in both woods but nesting 
not certain: Crested Flycatcher, 1M; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1M. Observed in protected woods but 
nesting status not established: Tufted Titmouse, 
1M; Towhee, 1M. Again the major difference in 
population between the two woods is due to the 
greater number of shrub-nesting species present in 
the protected woods. These species, Indigo Bunting 
and Field Sparrow, represent 41 per cent of the total 
population of the protected woods and are absent 
in the grazed woods.—Cuaries A. Dampacn, Soil 
Conservation Service, Dayton, Ohio 


25. CLIMAX FOREST OF BEECH AND SUGAR 
MAPLE. An area of 20 acres; adjoining edge con 
sists of open field with scrubby thorns, crabs, bram 
bles, and small swampy area. Fully described last 
year and located in Lorain County, Ohio. Coverage: 
April 27; May 4, 13, 16, 20, 27; June 3, 12, 19, 27. 
Average about 2 hours per trip. Total, at least 
35 hours. Weather: Abnormal moisture early part, 


normal latter part of season. Census—by pairs: 
Beech-maple as (14 acres) 
sy ‘4 
Red-shouldered Hawk iP 
Great Horned Ow! I 1Y 
Flicker 2 IN 
Red-bellied Woodpecker I - 
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Photo by A. B. William 

This climax beech-maple forest in Ohio has 

averaged 418 birds per 100 acres over a 
nine-year period. 


"39 | 4 

Red-headed Woodpecker 2 3P 
Downy Woodpecker 2 2P 
Crested Flycatcher I 2P 
Acadian Flycatcher I 2P 
Wood Pewee . 3 3P 
Tufted Titmouse 4 4P 
White-breasted Nuthatch I 2N 
Wood Thrush iP 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher IN 
Yellow. throated Vireo I iP 
Red-eyed Vireo . . 3 2P 
Cerulean Warbler I iP 
Oven-bird 1 2P 
Louisiana Water-Thrush 1 iP 
Redstart iP 
Scarlet Tanager iP 
Indigo Bunting I 2N 
Cardinal . . 5 6N 
Red-eyed Towhee 3 6P 
Total species 18 22 
Total pairs 34 46 
Density: Pairs per 100 acres | 243 329 


a PI 


ee ee ee 


Open field-scrub-swampy (6 acres) 


"39 | "40 
Flicker 1 |2P 
Alder Flycatcher ‘ \1P 
3lue Jay 1P 
Catbird ; _ I 2N 
Brown Thrasher I iN 
Bluebird . ‘ F 1 jiN 
Blue-winged Warbler IP 
Yellow Warbler 1 |3P (2P,1N) 
Yellow-throat . 7 1 |2P (1P,1N) 
Yellow-breasted Chat 1 |2P 
Red-wing 4P 


4 
Cowbird 1 |j2P 
Red-eyed Towhee . " I 
Vesper Sparrow ; 1 |1P : 
Field Sparrow 3 |gP (1P, 3N) 
Song Sparrow 4 |4P (2P, 2N) 


~ 


|4 
Total species 3 [Is 
Total pairs 21 |31 
Density: Pairs per 100 acres | 3 517 


Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Cuissy, Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History, Cleveland, Ohio. 


26. CLIMAX BEECH-MAPLE FOREST. A tract 
of 65 acres, with some beech-hemlock, in North 
Chagrin Metropolitan Park Reservation, about 16 
miles east of the Cleveland city limits, Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio. Fully described in previous reports 
and in Ecological Monographs, 6: 317-408. Weather: 
Temperature below normal in early part of season 
and precipitation above normal. Coverage: April s, 
26, 30; May 9, 11, 21-23, 27; June 6, 13, 175 July 30. 


Total, about 30 hours. / Nad Eo —by pairs: 


BIRD-LORE’S FOURTH BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


*Permanent resident species—numbers do not 
seem to have been affected in 1940 by severe winter 
of 1939-40.—ArtTHUR B. Wittiams and M. B. 
Watters, Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


27. OAK-COVERED HILLS AND SMALL 
LAKE. A rather loosely wooded area with open 
patches; trees average about 50 feet in height, some 
over, many less; canopy seldom closed, at least not 
heavily. Lichen-covered white oaks predominate, 
with some scattered live oak, buckeye, manzanita, 
toyon, chamise, sage and poison oak; practically no 
underbrush except a ‘chamise patch’ and along a 
small cliff on the west side where brush is heavy. 
Size: About 70 acres; rectangular shape. Loca- 
tion: Two miles north of Cordelia, Solano County, 
Calif. Topography : Rolling hills and sheltered 
valley in Upper Sonoran Zone to the north of the 
Suisun marsh in the upper reaches of San Francisco 
Bay. Small lake, about 2 acres in extent, artificially 
formed to furnish water to a small herd of about a 
dozen cattle that roamed the hills. No habitations 
within the area. Elevation, 300 to 500 feet. Surveys: 
We frequently visited the area during the breeding 
season of 1938 and 1939; no formal census made 
until 1940. Mapping completed April 13, 1940. 
Coverage: April 13, 20, 28; May 11, 19, 26, 29 
(Stoner); June 9, 19 (Stoner). Hours usually 7 a.m. 
to 3 P.M., man-hours totaled 944. Weather: Clear 
on all trips; no precipation; rainfall previous winter 
much above normal, about 25 inches. Census: 
Sparrow Hawk, 1P; California Quail, 1N; 1P; Kill- 
deer, 2N; Mourning Dove, 6N; Road-runner, 1P; 
Anna’s Hummingbird, 2P; Red-shafted Flicker, 1N; 
California Woodpecker, 2N; Willow Woodpecker, 1N; 
Nuttall’s 1 emg 2N; Ash-throated Flycatcher, 
2P; Wood Pewee, 1N, 1P; Tree Swallow, 6N; Califor- 


| *ga | °33 
*Rufted Grouse 2 4 I 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo ; 
*Barred Owl : I 1 
Flicker . . . —1 « 
*Pileated W oodpecker , I - 
*Red-bellied Woodpecker . 
*Hairy Woodpecker I 3 
*Downy Woodpecker 1 4 
Crested Flycatcher I 2 
Phoebe . ha fe I 2 
Acadian Flycatcher 3 3 
Wood Pewee a es 6/ 7 
*Blue Jay -.-| —| - 
*Black- capped Chickadee , 6 5 
*Tufted Titmouse 7 8 
*W hite-breasted Nuthatch 3 3 
Carolina Wren . : — - 
Robin i ag ' <a I I 
a Thrush ‘ . 17 25 
Yellow-throated Vireo 4 4] 
Red-eyed Vireo ; eos 26 36 
Black-throated Green W arbler 3 3 
Cerulean Warbler _ 2 2 
ven-bird 11 18 
Louisiana Water-Thrush bla I I 
Hooded Warbler 15 15 
Redstart 12 17 
owbird 
arlet Tanager : 6| 6 
‘ardinal . 5 5 
‘ose-breasted Grosbeak . — I 
Red-eyed Towhee . . ; 23 I 
Total species . ; 26 26 
Total pairs 136 | 174 
Density: Pairs per 100 acres 209 | 268 


'34_|_’35 | 36 | _'37_|_°38! "39 "40 
= is = aay 
—|} 1 \1P 
I I 1 | 1 | I 111Y 
| 1 | | i 
| | = 
|} 4 I — 
|} 3 3 ef 3 2 2: a 
s| 2] 2 2 3 3 |sP 
kt &¢ & 2} +f 1 |2P 
1 1 I 2 |1N 
6 | 2 5 5 6 6 3 (sP, 2N) 
| 1| st 
= 2 2 4 2/ 35 2N 
| 6 | > 3 | § 5 7 |6P 
4 4 3 3 3 3 13P (2P, 
| 1 - — 
I I I | } I —_|— : 
22 14 8) 6 | 14 11 |12P (6P, 6N) 
>) = 1 | 1 | I — j2P 
| 35 3 44} 2 21 21 118P (10oP, 8N) 
cl 3) 3 2] ee 
I - 3 I 1| — 1M 
16 8 14 22 14 19 |17P 
I 2 2 4 14P (3P, 1N) 
16 9} Ic 14 14 | 13 |13P (sP, 8N) 
19 19 | 13 13 13) § I7P (sP, 2N) 
always present—eggs frequently found 
10 8 | 5 *| ae 
5 4 os Si. 3 |4P (2P, 2N 
— I 2. I 1 |3P 
2 1 1} — 1 1 |— 
2 24 23 | 25 28 23 123 
176 | 133 | 114 | 123 | 129 | 118 |120 
271 | 205 75 | 189 | 198 | 182 (185 
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PART V—OTHER DECIDUOUS WOODLANDS 


Habitat State 
27. Oak-covered hills; lake Calif. 70 
28. Elm-ash association Texas 15 
29. Bottomland-oak-hickory-elm 
forest Okla 34 
30. Wooded ravine with stream (Ohio 255 
31. Wooded slope and ridge N.Y. 39.9 


32. Timbered stream bed and up- 
land oak forest Okla 8 


33. Second-growth hard wood and 
field N. Y. 20 


34. Farm buildings and open 

woodland Kans. 10 
35. Second-growth ridge forest 

with clearings Ohio | 100 


H 
Acres Obs. 


| Adults 
| Year |per 100) +A Contributor 
Acres ae 
1940 | 320 + |E. A. Stocer, J.D. Graham 
1940 1053 | 187 \L. Irby Davis 
1938 374 35 Tulsa Audubon Society 


1939 | 328 18 |Tulsa Audubon Society 


1940 | 218 12 |Tulsa Audubon Society 
1938 | 384 — | Joseph Corbe 
1939 | 384 - | Joseph Corbe 
1940 | 298 — Joseph Corbe 
| 1937} 591 40 Joseph J. Hickey 
1938 | 546 15 | Joseph J. Hickey 
1939 | 546 20 John L. Bull, Jr. 


1940 | 520 5 John L. Bull, Jr. 


A.M. and F. M. 


Baumgartner 


1940 | 525 > 


1939 | 780 70 |David and William Reid 
| 1940 535 40 |David and William Reid 
1940 | 1980 + Wilfred Goodman 
1937 | 536 Lawrence E. Hicks and 
| 1938 | 532 Floyd B. Chapman 
1939 | 528 Lawrence E. Hicks and 
| 1940 | 616 Floyd B. Chapman 


nia Jay, 13N; Plain Titmouse, 7N; California Bush- 
Tit, 3N; Slender billed Nuthatch, aN; Pallid Wren- 
Tit, 2P; W. House Wren, 8N; San Joaquin Wren, 1N; 
Sonoma Thrasher, 2P; W. Robin, 3N; W. Bluebird, 
4N; W. reg 16N; Lutescent Warbler, 1P; 
Bullock’s Oriole, ; unet Cowbird, 1 egg in each 
of 2 Gnatc cher nests, 1 bird, female, observed; 
House Finch, 2P; Green-backed Goldfinch, 2P; 
Lawrence's Col: Meck, 1N; Sacramento Brown Tow- 
hee, 6N; W. Lark Sparrow, 3P; W. Chipping Sparrow, 
1P. Total: 33 species, 112 pairs. Density: 160 pairs 
per 100 acres. Frequent visitors to area, though nesting 
outside: Turkey Vulture, 4P (in air); Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1P (in air); Horned Owl, 1P; Greater Yellow- 
legs, 5 birds at lake on April 20 (migrating); Spotted 
Sandpiper, 1 bird at lake on May 19 (migrating); 
Brewer's Blackbird, 3P, nesting in orchard area to 


west. Visiting birds averaged 13 individuals per trip. 
Final density: 339 adults per 100 acres. Greatest 
density about lake—Emerson A. Sroner, 
Duncan GrauaM, Benicia, Calif. 

28. ELM-ASH ASSOCIATION. A scattered 


growth of large trees with an occasional dead trunk 
(some standing and some fallen) and a dense under- 
growth of mesquite trees, shrubs and vines, except 
in low places, where grass and herbaceous plants 
replace the shrubs. (Tract is below the flood-control 
levee of the Rio Grande, and depressions of 1 or 2 
feet below the general level are likely to stand full 
of water from a week to a month following a flood, 
which is to be expected every year or two. This 
standing water seems to prevent the growth of 
shrubs.) The elms, which are the commonest of the 
large trees, are heavily draped with Spanish moss. 
The ash trees vary from 2 to 5 feet in diameter near 
the base and are the largest on the tract. Other 
large trees are the tepehuaje (Leucaena pulverulenta) 
hackberry, and soapberry. The commonest of the 
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shrubs are granjeno (Celtis pallida) and blackbrush 
but there are many others. The tract is bounded on 
all sides by similar woods, and represents ‘climax’ 
growth little altered by man except for such changes 
as come about by pasturing, fencing, etc. Size: Ap- 
proximately 15 acres (660x110 yards). Location: 
A strip about in the center of the 1goo-acre ‘Santa 
Ana’ tract, which is in a bend of the river south of 
Alamo, Hidalgo County, Texas. Longitude, latitude, 
and exact location are shown on small map filed with 
the editor. Topography : Tract consists of flat land 
transversed by a ‘draw’ with a number of small 
gully-like branches. The draw and branches are 
only 1 to 2 feet lower than the other land and hence 
are not eroded—they are flat, shallow channels 
through which flood water drains. The whole tract 
is subject to flooding by the Rio Grande. Water: 
None within a half mile. Edge: No variation in 
tract or adjoining land except in shrub substratum, 
which is sparse or absent in parts of the abov: 
mentioned draw. Surveys: Tract visited at intervals 
for several years; mapped in February and May 
Mapping done with hand compass and by pacin: 
which makes the data only approximate. Coverage: 
(Census was begun on May 12 but data for that da) 
was discarded because of the fact that several hundre: 
migrants were present, which tended to confuse t! 
picture.) May 26; June 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. Hours varie 
from 7 A.M. to 6.30 P.M. Total, "40 (28 plus 12 by a 
sistants: Bobby Jarrett, 4; *Glenn Housinger, 
Howard Pierce, 4). Weather: Dry _ hot on ever 
census day. Census: Chachalaca, (1Y); wae 
fronted Dove, 6P (2N); Yellow- billed Cuckoo, 
(3N); Texas Woodpecker, 1P (1N); Golden- he 
Woodpecker, 3P (2N); Mexican Crested Flycatche 
2P (1Y, 1N); Beardless Flycatcher, (1N); Gree 
Jay, iP ( (1Y); Black-crested > 5P (iN, 2Y) 
Lomita Wren, 2P; Sennett’s Thrasher, 6P (iN, 
Rio Grande Vireo, 4P (2N); Sennett’s Warbler, 9 
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Photo by L. Irby Davis 


A typical elm in elm-ash association 
studied in Texas. 


3Y); Sennett’s Oriole, 20P (16N); Summer 


Tanager, 2P (1Y); Gray-tailed Cardinal, 3P (3Y); 
Texas Sparrow, 7P (2Y). Total: 17 species, 79 pairs. 
Density: $27 pairs per 100 acres. Apparently nesting 


in 


tract but sometimes ranging or feeding outside: 
A 


Chachalaca, 1P (1Y); Red-billed Pigeon, 1P; 
Mourning Dove, 4P (4N); E. White-winged Dove, 


9P 


11N); Texas Screech Owl, 1P; Dwarf Cowbird, 
Red. eyed Cowbird, 1P. Total: 6 additional 
ies, 19 pairs; averaged 14 pairs per census day. 
ity: 93 pairs per 100 acres. Nesting just outside 


t and ranging in it: Texas Red-shouldered Hawk, 
; Chachalaca, 1P (1Y) 
xican Ground Dove, 1P; Derby Flycatcher, 1P; 


Red-billed Pigeon, 2P; 


Mockingbird, 3P; Yellow-breasted Chat, 1P; 


idubon’s Oriole, 2P; Sharpe’s Seedeater, 2P. 


|: 7 additional species, 14 pairs; averaged 8 in- 
luals per census day. Density: 11 adults per 
acres. Occasional visitors: Turkey Vulture; 
rill’s Pauraque; Orchard Oriole, 1P (probably 
ants—seen only first day); Mesquite Grackle. 
: 4 additional species; averaged 1. 3 per census 
density 2. Grand total: 34 species; 195.3 in- 
ials per census day which is equivalent to 
1300 individuals per 100 acres.—L. Irsy 
, Harlingen, Texas. 


FOURTH BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


29. BOTTOMLAND- OAK-HICKORY-ELM 
FOREST. See previous censuses for detailed descrip- 
tion of 34 acres in Mohawk Park, Tulsa, Okla. Cover- 
age: March 29; April 7, 14; May 12, 26; June 9, 16, 
25, 30. Hours varied from 7 A.M. to 7 P.M. Total 
man-hours afield, 48. Weather: Temperature a little 
cooler than average, rainfall above average. Previous 
winter unusually cold and dry, with a $-year record 
fall of snow and low temperature. Census—Species 
that nested and fed within area (* indicates permanent 
residents, ft includes one unmated male): 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo I 2 |2N 
*Barred Owl 3 2 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird s 1 /2P,1N 
*Flicker 2 
*Red-bellied Woodpecker 2 211Y 
*Red-headed Woodpecker 1 iP 
*Hairy Woodpecker r} 412i? 
*Downy Woodpecker 5 5 j1Y 
Crested Flycatcher . 4 3 |2P 
Wood Pewee 1 | iP 
*Blue Jay 2} 2 /|2P 
*Chickadee 6 s 1Y 
*Tufted Titmouse 4 4 |2Y 
*Carolina Wren I 2 
Catbird I 1 | 
Brown Thrasher I 2|1Y,1N 
Bluebird I 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 3 4 |3P,1N 
White-eyed Vireo | 2t] a |1M 
Red-eyed Vireo 4 1 |2M 
Warbling Vireo , : 7 
Black and White Warbler } | 1 | 
Kentucky Warbler . 2 2 |1M 
No. Yellow-throat 1 | 111M 
Yellow-breasted Chat 3 3 |1Y,1M 
Red-wing 2 | 
*Cowbird . I | 
Summer Tanager I 1 |2M 
*Cardinal 4 3 13N 
*Indigo Bunting $1) 3 |1P, 1N 
*Chipping Sparrow 4 - 
Field Sparrow a} = 
Total species . 28 26 123 
Total pairs . ‘ a | 63-5 | 56 |37 
Density: Pairs per 100 acres} 187 | 165 |109 


Fed outside tract: 


"Green Heron j I |— 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron | 4 | j1N 
*Cooper’s Hawk. . | 4 | 1 |1N 
row... ; . | = 2\|— 
Total species 3 2 LE 
Total pairs . . 6 3 |2 
Density: Pairs per Too acres| 18 9 |6 
Visiting birds (aver.) 5 8 |10 


Species that nested outside area and fed inside: 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 1N; Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, 1N; Cardinal, 1N; Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, iN; Bell’s Vireo, 1N. Some of these nests 
were at the edge of the nesting census area; all were 
within 50 paces of its boundary. Late in the sez ison, 
No. Yellow-throat and Indigo Bunting were seen 
feeding young inside the tract. Visitors included 
Red-shouldered Hawk, Barred Owl, Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, S. Pileated "Woodpecker, Crow, White- 
breasted Nuthatch, Carolina Wren, Catbird, Yellow 
Warbler, and Cowbird. Comment: There have been 
very few Bluebirds around Tulsa this spring. Barred 
Owls have been heard and seen here in about the 
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same numbers, but we do not believe that they nested 
this year in the census area. Due to more rainfall, the 
tract has grown more dense and the location of nests 


has become difficult.—Nesting Census Committee, 
Tutsa Aupuson Society, Orrin W. Letson, Boyd 
Robinson, and H. T. Phillips, Tulsa, Okla. 


30. WOODED RAVINE WITH STREAM AT 
BOTTOM. Approximately 252 acres, located in 
Euclid Creek Reservation of Cleveland Me -tropolitan 
Park System, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. Fully de 
scribed in last year’s report. Coverage: May 19, 
26; June 2, 8, 16; July 4, 7,21. Total hours, about 30. 


Census: 
"38 39 "40 
Belted Kingfisher I I 
Flicker 1 2)? 
*Downy Woodpecker 1 iP 
Crested Flycatcher 2 2/1P 
Phoebe 2 1| iN 
Wood Pewee 4 2 2P 
Crow 1 2 J 
Rough-winged Swallow 1 | aN 
*Black-capped Chickadee I 1 | 2PY 
*Tufted Titmouse 2/1P 
*White-breasted Nuthatch 3 1 | 1P 
Catbird I 1| iP 
Robin S 6 | 5sP 
Wood Thrush I - 
Red-eyed Vireo 14 14 |12P 
Oven-bird § 2/|1P 
Redstart 1P 
Cowbird I 1 | 2? 
Scarlet Tanager 2) 1P 
*Cardinal I 2 | 2P 
Indigo Bunting - 1M 
Goldfinch I I 
Red-eyed Towhee 2 2\— 
Song Sparrow 1 1 | iP 
Total species 17 22 |I9 
Total pairs 49 | 49 |38 
Density: Pairs per 100 acres | 192 | I92 |149 
*Permanent resident species—slight changes not 
considered significant. Regular visitors not breeding 


in area: Spotted Sandpiper, Mourning Dove, Belted 
Kingfisher, Crow, Warbling Vireo, Bronzed Grackle, 
Red-eyed Towhee, Goldfinch.—Josepu Corse, Cleve- 
land Bird Club, Cleveland, Ohio. 


31. WOODED SLOPE AND RIDGE. Mixed 
hardwoods of all ages on 39.93 acres located at Sprain 
Ridge, Yonkers, Westchester County, N. Y., and 
fully described in previous reports. Coverage: April 
28; May 8, 29; June 9, 16; July 4. Hours varied from 
§.50 A.M. to I P.M., and totaled 33. Weather: Pre- 
cipitation was about 2 inches above normal in April, 
1 inch above normal in May, and about normal in 
June; last killing frost on April 23 (very late); last 
light frost about May 28. Census (territories were 
mapped; f includes one UM; not all the females were 
found for the following pairs reported)— Nesting and 
feeding on the study area 


37 35 39 4°? 

*Pheasant I I I 

Am. Woodcock - ed I 
Black-billed Cuckoo 1}; —| — —_ 
Flicker 2 2 2 2 
*Hairy Woodpecker — — I — 
*Downy Woodpecker I si 3 2 
Crested Flycatcher 2} 2} 2 3 
Wood Pewee | I I I 
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*Chickadee ° — I I - 
*White-breasted Nuthatch | 1 i_— | I 1 
House Wren ; 3 1] 2 2 
TE 6c em as 8| 9 Il 9 
Catbird . ; —|— os 1 
Yellow-throated Vireo . I | 3] 2 5 
Red-eyed Vireo . 1s 14 Is 13 
Black and White Warbler ai 3 3 3 
Worm-eating Warbler. .| gf} 8 9 9 
Blue-winged Warbler . 6 3 3 3 
Chestnut-sided Warbler § 3 4 ; 
Oven-bird . . ; 17 19 18 6 
Kentucky W arbler I I 
No. Yellow-throat 3 2 I 
Hooded Warbler . . : 5 3 2 3 
Redstart ..... ; 22} 22 20 20 
Scarlet Tanager si - ~ 
*Cardinal . ; ; - I 
Indigo Bunting — | I 
Towhee .. . ; 6 ei 643 2 
*Song Sparrow 6 4 3 3 
Total species . 21 | 22 23 21 
Total pairs . 118 | 109 | 109 | 104 
Density: Pairs per 100 
acres... 296 | 273 | 273 | 26 
Fed outside study tract: 
Black Duck . . ea 1 - I 
Broad-winged Hawk j I 
*E.Crow... ; 4 st 8 I 
Fish Crow . a ef — 
_Cowbird . i ae ie t 3 - | 
Total species . ae 4 I 3) 1 
Total pairs 8 3 4 i 


Density: Pairs per 100 
acres. . ‘ 20 8 10 3} 


Frequent visitors: Blue Jay, 1P; Robin, 2P; Balti 
more Oriole, 1P; Goldfinch, 3. Permanent residents 
are indicated by * in the above table. r.7 L. Buu, 
Jr., Linnaean Society of New York, N. 


32. TIMBERED STREAM BED AND UPLAND 
OAK FOREST. Timbered stream bed with grassy 
banks for part of length and open oak woods on 
shoulders. Elms, chittamwood, cottonwood and 
honey locust (in order of abundance) i in ravine, cover- 
ing about 25 per cent of tract; merging into black- 
jack and post oak, covering 25 per cent of tract; 
grassy banks 50 per cent of total acreage. Timber in 
ravine averages 50 ft. in height and 12 in. D.B.H.; 
oaks average 20 ft. in height and 8 in. D.B.H.; scat- 
tered red cedars average 4 ft. in height. Substratum 
of shrubs in both types of timber and several small 
patches in grassy areas averaging 3 ft. in height, 
chiefly coralberry, sumac, dogwood and redbud 
About 4 dead trees per acre; land formerly heavily 
grazed, undisturbed for 4 years; tract bounded on two 
sides by fallow fields, on other sides by continuation 
of ravine and oak forest. Typical submarginal land 
in central Oklahoma. Size: About 8 acres (paced). 
Location: Payne County, Okla., Land Utilization 
Project 10 miles west of Stillwater on north side ot 
Lake Carl Blackwell. Topography: Flat uplands, 
gently sloping valley with narrow dry stream_bed; 
8 small outcrops; 3 small permanent springs. Edze: 
Provided by about sooo ft. of grassy banks and the 
fallow fields along the west boundary. Surveys: ‘ c- 
casional trips during the preceding year and a hz! 
Coverage: gee 19, 27; May 1, 10, 12, 15,22; June 1, 
4,713, 18, 25, 273 july 4, 9 13, 16, 24. Hours var d 
trom 5 A.M. to 6 P.M., totaled 73. "Weather: Prec 4 
ing January excessively cold, accompanied by a sha:p 
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in numbers of Quail, predacious birds and 
its; spring normal; summer unusually cool with 
frequent rains. Census: Bob-white, 2UM; Ruby- 
t - | gr tng 1N; Crested Flyc atcher, IN; 
Crow, ; Plumbeous Chickadee, IN; Tufted Tit- 
ise, Y, Texas Wren, 2N; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
iN, 1Ps Cowbird, 1F, 3M; Cardinal, 1Y, 1P; Painted 
Bunting, 1M; Dickcissel, . Field Sparrow, 2UM, 
pP. 43. Total: 13 species, 17 pairs, 4 Cowbirds and 
4 unmated males. aan: 525 adults per 100 acres. 
Revular visitors in area: Cooper’s Hawk, 1P; Mourn- 
Dove, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1P; Hairy Wood- 
er, 1M; Downy Woodpecker, 1Y; Chickadee, 1Y; 
Tufted Titmouse, 1Y; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 2Y; 
Maryland Yellow-throat, 1P; Dickcissel, 1M; Lark 
Spart 7 } # gg Crested Flycatcher, 1M; 
Phoebe, 1; Blue Jay, ; Bell’s Vireo, 1M; Red-eyed 
Vireo, IM; Orchard Onidle 1P; Blue "Grosbeak, 1M; 
Painted Bunting, 1M; Goldfinch,6.—A. M. and F. M 
Baumoartner, A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 


33. SECOND-GROWTH HARDWOOD AND 
OPEN FIELD. An area of 20 acres fully described 
Birp-Lore last year and situated in Beechhurst, 


Long Island, N. Y. Coverage: Frequent trips from 
April 3 to Aug. 11. Hours totaled 40. Census 
Breeding and feeding inside the tract: 
39 | ‘40 
I . Bob-w hite sP 4P 
Am. Woodcock ° ° ° iP 
Killdeer . . 1Y 
Spotted Sandpiper hg 
BI ack-billed Cuckoo iP 
FE. Screech Owl . iP 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird : IN - 
No. Flicker 2P 1Y 
No. Downy Woodpecker IN | 1P 
- Kingbird. . - 1P 
o. Crested Flycatcher IN | 1P 
° Blue Jay ts ite 
E. House Wren 1Y | 1UM 
Catbird . 4P 2Y 
Brown Thrasher 4P | 3Y 
E. Robin . : s¥ | 1P 
Starling IN ~ 
Red-eyed Vireo iM 
k.. Yellow Warbler 2P 1Y 
No. Yellow-throat . aP | t¥,aF 
im. Redstart - iM 
EB. Meadowlark ° 3P 2P 
I Re d-wing 12P | 4Y,8P 
Purple Grackle 3P 1Y 
E. Cowbird . ; rY | — 
E. Goldfinch - IN 
Red-eyed Towhee 4¥ | t¥,a? 
E. Chipping Sparrow 1Y 
E.. Song Sparrow 23P | «Y,8P 
Total species 24 21 
Total pairs . 78 $3.5 
Density: Pairs per 100 acres 390 268 
Birds breeding in area but feeding outside: 
"39 "40 
( mon Black Duck IN 
F. Sparrow Hawk iP iP 
Ki deer 1Y - 
E. Crow 2N | 1N 
I Crow IN 
irning Dove 1Y iP 
Srurling iN — 
Total species 6 4 
Total pairs . . ; 7 4 
Density: Pairs per 100 acres 35 2c 
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Birds feeding in area but nesting elsewhere: Kill- 
deer, 1Y; E. Mourning Dove, 1P; Chimney Swift, 1P; 
No. Flicker, 2P; E. Kingbird, 1P; Rough- winged 
Swallow, 1P; Barn Swallow, 1P; E. Crow, 1P; E. 
Robin, 3P; Starling, 6P; E. Red-wing, 3P; Purple 
Grackle, 2P. Total: 12 species, 23 pairs. Comment: 
The large decrease in breeding birds this year is due 
to the cutting down of about s5 trees last winter. 
These trees included red oak, tulip, and flowering 
dogwood. The nest of the Black Duck was completed 
on April 3 and found destroyed 3 days later; the birds 
stayed near-by for the remainder of the season. The 
unmated House Wren was present from mid-June to 
the end of July where this species bred last year. Care 
was taken to avoid counting second nests. — 
and Witt1aM Rein, Beechhurst, Long Island, 


34, FARM BUILDINGS AND OPEN WOODLAND. 
This consists of a typical farmyard with its house, 
barn, and other buildings. Scattered over the area 
are many box elder and cottonwood trees. The north 
grove contains cottonwood, mulberry, catalpa, and 
cherry trees. A few staghorn sumac and black cur- 
rant bushes stand in a corner. The south grove con- 
sists of maple, mulberry. cottonwood, and catalpa 
trees. An old orchard with a few pear, plum and 
apple trees still stands. There is a thicket of young 
western soapberry and tamarisk near the house. 
Size: 10 acres. Location: 6 miles south of St. John, 
Kans. Topography: A rolling plain of sandy loam. 
Edge: Highway No. 8 borders the eastern side; the 
rest is surrounded by a native prairie range. Cover- 
age: Constant watching from April 1 to Aug. 15. 
Special weekly trips from May 1 to June 15. Weather: 
Normal rains fell during May and early June; July 
and August were hot and dry. Census: Mourning 
Dove, 43P (98N); Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1P; Screech 
Owl, 1P; No. F licker, 2P; Red-headed Woodpecker, 
3P; Downy Woodpecker, 1P; Kingbird, 2P; Arkansas 
Kingbird, 7P; Barn Swallow, 1P (2N); Blue Jay, 2P; 
Crow, 1P; Long-tailed Chickadee, 1P; House Wren, 
1P; Catbird, 2P; Brown Thrasher, 5P; Robin, 2P 
(GN ; W arbling Vireo, 3P; Yellow Warbler, 1P; Eng- 
lish Sparrow, 7P (14N); Orchard Oriole, 4P; Balti- 
more Oriole, 7P; Bronzed Grackle, 2P. Total: 
species, 99 pairs. Density: 99° pairs per 100 acres. 
Additional species using the tract regularly ne 
but nesting elsewhere: Nighthawk, 2P; Kingbird, 
Crested Kklycatcher, 1; Mockingbird, 1; ities 
Oriole, 2M (immature); Cowbird, 26. Total: 6 
species, 35 individuals. (Comment: The high den- 
sity of this tract is due, of course, to its island effect, 
a number of the birds feeding outside the area. In 
this connection, see census Nos. 7 and 10.—Ep.]- 
Witrrep Goopman, St. John, Kans. 


35. SECOND-GROWTH RIDGE FOREST WITH 
CLEARINGS. An area of 100 acres in the Shawnee 
State Forest, Nile Township, Scioto County, Ohio, 
fuliy described in previous reports. The 28 acres of 
clearings made by the CCC in 1935 are now mostly 
in thicket, and the second growth now has a diameter 
of 5 to 26 ‘inches. Xeric [dry] aspects were minimized 
by extra rainfall and cool spring in 1940. The border 
between the long cleared strips and the forest, which 
totaled 4.7 miles in 1935, has now almost disappeared 
due to merging of tree and shrub zones. Surveys: 
Several preliminary trips and several night trips for 
nocturnal species. Regular censuses on April 21; 
May 20; June 8, 10, 20, 30; July 6, 19. By one ob- 
server (each coéperator censused 4 days). Field work 
exceeded 45 man-hours, not counting about 40 hours 
spent by volunteer assistants in looking for nests. 
Weather: Averaged cooler, cloudier, and with more 
precipitation than normal. All days selected for the 
census work were clear or with light clouds. A heavy 
emergence of 17-year cicadas resulted in death to 
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many of the small branches on the periphery of most 
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Warbler (15 to 23), and Towhee. Permanent reside 


's 


of the trees. Several hundred cicadas could be seen normally make up about one-fifth of the breeding 
and heard) from most observation points. Their individuals on this study area. In 1940 the total 
presence seemed to have no effect upon the bird life, breeding population increased 44 pairs over that of 
except for drowning out avian songs. Most birds 1939 (a 16.6 increase). There was no indication that 
stopped singing as soon as the cicada chorus developed the severe winter of 1939-40 adversely affected the 
each morning. permanent residents. On the contrary, in 1949, 
Census (* indicates resident species): permanent residents made up 22.4% of the total 
"37 "38 "39 CO 
*Sharp-shinned Hawk IN 
Broad-winged Hawk I 
*Ruffed Grouse I - 
*Mourning Dove 4 3 6 9P (sN, 2M, 2P) 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo — — 2P 
Black-billed Cuckoo I 2 2 4P (iN, 2M, 1P) 
Whip-poor-will 7 6 5 sM 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird 6 5 2 10P (1N, 9P) 
*Flicker 2 3P (iN, 1M, 1P) 
Red-headed Woodpecker _ I “ 
*Hairy Woodpecker 3 5 2 4P (2N, 1M, 1P) 
*Downy Woodpecker I 8 I iP 
Crested F lycatc her I I 
Acadian Flycatcher - iP 1 
Wood Pewee I 5 2 2P aM, iP) H 
*Blue Jay ~ 2 1Y 
*E. Crow I 4 I IN 
*Carolina Chickade I 2 I 3P 
*Tufted Titmouse x 2 8 14P (1N, 6Y, 7P) 
*White-breasted Nuthatch ‘ K 3 — iP 
Robin I 5 iP 
Wood Thrush I 5 3 3P (iN, 2M) 
*Bluebird — - 1Y 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher ; s 10 8 oP (iN, 6Y, 2P) 
Cedar Waxwing - I iP ] 
White-eyed Vireo I I 2 1Y : 
Yellow-throated Vireo : | 3 I 3P (2P, 1Y) 
Red-eyed Vireo 16 16 29 23P (oN, 2Y, 12P) 
Black and White Warbler : 9 9 13 16P (2N, 1M, 6P, 7Y) 
Worm-eating Warbler , 9 8 9 11P (4Y, 7P) 
Golden-winged Warbler — 1M 
Blue-winged Warbler Se . 3 4 sP (1M, 3P, 1Y) 
Black-throated Green Warbler 9 6 9 8P (IN, 6P, 1Y) 
Cerulean Warbler ries | < 7 9 12P (1M, 6P, sY) 
Pine Warbler 6 5 2 4P (1N, 1M, 2P) 
Prairie Warbler 12 4 7 8P (iN, 6P, 1Y) s 
Oven-bird 23 17 25 29P (QN, iM, 19P, 7Y) 
Kentucky Warbler : 3 I I 2P (1N, 1M) 
Yellow-breasted Chat . 14 22 15 11P (4N, 7P) 
Hooded Warbler 10 16 | 1§ 23P (iM, 17P, sY) 
American Redstart 17 7 6 sP (1N, 4Y) 
Cowbird ; 3 3 6 sP (1N, 4P) 
Scarlet Tanager j 7 9 9 | 6P (iN, 4P, 1 1Y) 
Summer Tanager 9 6 5 sP (4P, 1Y) 
*Cardinal 7 13 10 gP (3N, 1M, 4P, 1Y) 
Indigo Bunting 14 13 16 | 17P (5N, 8P, "4X ) 
*Goldfinch a 9 8 7 | 7P 
*Towhee 6 12 1c | 14P (2N, 8P, 4Y) 
Chipping Sparrow 4 10 8 6P (3N, 2P, 1Y) 
Total species 40 38 40 45 
Total pairs 268 266 264 308 
Resident species—number pairs 50 60 49 69 
Resident species—per cent of total popu 
lation 18.7 22.6 18.6 22.4 
Comments: Three species disappeared in 1940, ¢ breeding population, while in the 3 preceding year 


entirely new ones appeared as we'l as a sixth whic 
had only been present in 19, Comparing 1940 with 
1939, 26 species incre ased, 11 decreased and 8 were 
present in the same numbers both years. Only the 
Red-eyed Vireo and the Yellow-breasted Chat had 
marked decreases, while marked increases were noted 


in 7 species: Mourning Dove, Black-billed Cuckoo, 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird (2 to 10), Carolina 
Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse (8 to 14), Hooded 
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they made up an average of only 20%. Comme 
breeding species of the region apparently unable t 
occupy this xeric ridge study area include: Screec 
Owl, Bronzed Grackle, Meadowlark, Phoebe, Star 
ling, Carolina Wren, Catbird, Yellow Warble: 
Yellow-throat, Field Sparrow, Grasshopper Sparrow 
and Song Sparrow.—Lawrence F. Hicks an 
Froyp B. Cuapman, Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio. 


